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Week Ending Friday, August 31, 1984 


Dallas, Texas 





Remarks at a Reagan-Bush Welcoming 
Rally. August 22, 1984 





Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. Thank you all very much. 
Well, I have to tell you, I like that sound. 
Maybe I shouldn’t say anything. I should 
take Billy Joel’s advice—you know that fine 
young singer from New York. He said, 
“Leave a tender moment alone.” 

Well, I will say one thing. You may repre- 
sent 50 States—— 

Audience member. You're right, Ron! 
[Laughter] 

The President. That's lowa. [Laughter] 

You may just be visitors. But did you ever 
catch the Texas spirit. You sure have. 

Now, I wouldn’t want to brag—certainly 
not in Texas—but, you see, I’ve always 
felt—I’m a born optimist, and I like to feel I 
carry some of that Texas spirit with me 365 
days a year. 

And it’s been a lot easier to do that, and 
it doesn’t hurt a bit, having a loyal son of 
Texas, George Bush, as my partner. His in- 
telligence, his integrity, his experience, and 
his faithful service do make him—what has 
already been said here once—the best Vice 
President this country’s ever had. 

But the people of this Lone Star State 
have always been very good to me. And I 
guess I arrive feeling a little like that hus- 
band who sent a telegram to his wife on 
their 25th anniversary. And it read: “Can’t 
live without you. Request you new con- 
tract—renew contract indefinitely.” Well, in 
our case, we'll settle for just 4 more years. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! . . . 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. Thank you. 

I’ve just come from a delightful visit with 
a man who’s given a great deal to our party 


and much to our country—President Ford. 
And I’m pleased to report to you that Jerry 
is ready to go all out for our ticket—top to 
bottom, from here to election'day. 

But we are honored to be here where the 
spirit of progress and patriotism is as strong 
as the heart of Texas is big. Texans play 
hard, and Texans play to win. There’s—you 
have an expression down this way that I 
like. You don’t just score victories; you 
romp ’em. 

Your great Dallas Cowboys did much to 
establish that tradition. Maybe that’s why 
Coach Landry, Roger Staubach, Danny 
White, all the players gained a reputation— 
much to the chagrin of many in Washing- 
ton, I might add—of being larger than life. 

The Dallas Cowboys have come to be 
known as America’s team. And may I sug- 
gest that by the time this convention ends, 
the Republican Party will be on its way to 
being America’s party. 

There are many reasons for this—many 
reasons. We’ll be America’s party because it 
is the interest of all the people—that party 
that we represent. 

When we asked for the people’s help to 
bring down inflation, to bring down interest 
rates, to cut tax rates for every working 
American, and to index taxes so that never 
again could government profit from infla- 
tion at the people’s expense—when we ac- 
complished each of these important victo- 
ries, we only did it with the people’s help. 
And all of the people, as a result, have been 
helped. 

Now, our opponents haven’t had an easy 
time with our success. They’ve come up 
with an antidote: Bring back the Carter- 
Mondale administration. 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, I was going to ask if 
you wanted that—but I—I just wanted to 
check. [Laughter] 

We Republicans want to keep going for- 
ward, and we want to bring America’s her- 
itage with us. We say without embarrass- 
ment that we seek to honor our traditions, 
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that we believe our fellow citizens are good 
and decent people. And their values and 
aspirations deserve to be respected—not pa- 
tronized. For us, words like “faith,” 
“family,” “work,” and “neighborhood” are 
not slogans to be dragged out of the closet 
every 4 years. They are values to respect 
and to live by every day. 

We will be America’s party because the 
American dream begins with opportunity, 
and our goal is to build an opportunity soci- 
ety for every man, woman, and child. We’ll 
do it because GOP doesn’t just stand for 
Grand Old Party; it also stands for Great 
Opportunity Party. Now, you'll forgive me, 
lately it looks like that letter “D” in their 
name is going to stand for “defeatism,” “de- 
cline,” “dependency,” “doom,” and “de- 
spair.” You can take your pick of any one or 
all of those. 

Standing for opportunity means that 
we're determined, despite the do-nothing 
Democratic leadership, to push forward for 
enterprise zones, to push forward for a 
youth opportunity wage, so that people can 
get off unemployment, get off welfare, and 
get the chance for decent jobs that they 
deserve. And I happen to believe that help- 
ing people climb higher and make it on 
their own is a darned sight more progres- 
sive and compassionate than keeping them 
down and dependent on government for 
the rest of their lives. 

Now, standing for opportunity means that 
we will push for spousal IRA’s; that is, for 
wives who may not be working and earn- 
ing, but housewives, that they too will be 
able to deposit in IRA accounts with the 
same advantages that those who are work- 
ing have. We’re going to push for tuition 
tax credits, for the protection that will 
come from passage of our comprehensive 
crime package, and for a constitutional 
amendment mandating the Federal Gov- 
ernment spend no more than the Federal 
Government takes in. 

And, yes, we want to enact an historic 
reform of our tax system. We need a tax 
reform that makes the system simple 
enough to understand, fair to all, and that 
can bring everyone’s tax rates further 
down, and not up. 

You know, this thing of making it simpler, 
an amendment that I think, if I remember 
correctly, is about 16 words is now 37 feet 
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of wall space taken up by books on the 
regulations that go to make up the income 
tax law alone. And the government has the 
nerve to tell the people of this country: 
“You figure out how much you owe us, and 
we can’t help you, because our people don’t 
understand it, either. And if you make a 
mistake, we'll make you pay a penalty for 
making the mistake.” We think we ought to 
be able to send you a bill and tell you what 
you owe, not the other way around. 

And that leads me to something else that 
I believe with all my heart, because we rep- 
resent all the people, because we represent 
an agenda of opportunity to benefit all the 
people—from excellence in education to de- 
veloping new frontiers in space and high 
technology: The Republican Party is Ameri- 
ca’s party of the future. 

Now, we know what the other side wants. 
And for heaven’s sakes, don’t argue with 
them. Don’t argue for 1 second. Just let 
them be the party of tax and tax and spend 
and spend. And the Republican Party will 
continue to be the party of growth and 
growth and jobs and jobs. That’s our idea of 
progress and compassion. For if we restrain 
spending, reduce tax rates further, and 
keep our economy growing, we can sharply 
reduce the deficit through that growth. 

Now, what I’m suggesting is let’s take our 
cue from our Olympic athletes. Rather than 
punish success, rather than raise taxes, let’s 
challenge America in the next 76 days to 
raise her sights and reach for greatness. 
Let’s go for growth, and let’s go for the 
gold. 

Audience. We want Reagan! We want 
Reagan! ... 

The President. You know—I thank you— 
and I’ve spoken before about our fine lead- 
ers in the House and Senate. But I just take 
this moment to salute all of you. And there 
are so many bright stars who are reaching 
out to all Americans and charting the path 
to a brighter future. So, let me say to the 
members of the news media who are 
present, those new ideas that you’re always 
looking for, the vision for the future, leader- 
ship for the Nation, you’ve finally come to 
the right place. It’s all right here at this 
convention in Dallas, Texas. 

Dallas is a winning town, and we'll leave 
Dallas united. We'll leave here strong, and 
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we'll take our case to the people. I want to 
remind you, in 1980 the American people 
were in a mood to win, and they did win. 
And in 1984 they’re in a mood to win again, 
and they will. 

My friends, it’s good to be here, all of us 
together. I’ve just never seen anything like 
this. And I keep wondering, are those 
sheets? Going to be a lot of sleeping on the 
mattress tonight. [Laughter] 

But our nation is more than 200 years 
old. But somehow, America has never been 
newer, never ‘been younger, and never 
been more full of hope. We’ve been truly 
blessed. And for this we must be truly 
thankful. 

May God bless you, and may He continue 
to bless our beloved country. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:22 p.m. in 
Atrium I of the Loew’s Anatole Hotel fol- 
lowing remarks and an introduction by 
Vice President George Bush. Prior to the 
rally, the President met at the hotel with 
former President Gerald R. Ford. 

Later in the evening, the President and 
the Vice President viewed the television cov- 
erage of the 1984 Republican National Con- 
vention, including the convention’s tribute 
to the First Lady and the nominating 
speeches. They were joined in the hotel suite 
by Mrs. Reagan and Mrs. Bush for the roll 
call of the States. 

The President remained overnight at the 
hotel, where he stayed during his visit to 
Dallas. 


Dallas, Texas 





Remarks at an Ecumenical Prayer 
Breakfast. August 23, 1984 





Thank you, ladies and gentleman, very 
much, and, Martha Weisand, thank you 
very much. And I could say that if the 
morning ended with the music we have just 
heard from that magnificent choir, it would 
indeed be a holy dav for ali of us. 

It’s wonderful to be here this morning. 
The past few days have been pretty busy 


for all of us, but I’ve wanted to be with you 
today to share some of my own thoughts. 

These past few weeks it seems that we’ve 
all been hearing a lot of talk about religion 
and its role in politics, religion and its place 
in the political life of the Nation. And I 
think it’s appropriate today, at a prayer 
breakfast for 17,000 citizens in the State of 
Texas during a great political convention, 
that this issue be addressed. 

I don’t speak as a theologian or a scholar, 
only as one who’s lived a little more than 
his threescore ten—which has been a 
source of annoyance to some—{laughter|— 
and as one who has been active in the polit- 
ical life of the Nation for roughly four dec- 
ades and now who's served the past 3% 
years in our highest office. I speak, I think I 
can say, as one who has seen much, who has 
loved his country, and who’s seen it change 
in many ways. 

I believe that faith and religion play a 
critical role in the political life of our 
nation—and always has—and that the 
church—and by that I mean all churches, 
all denominations—has had a strong influ- 
ence on the state. And this has worked to 
our benefit as a nation. 

Those who created our country—the 
Founding Fathers and Mothers—under- 
stood that there is a divine order which 
transcends the human order. They saw the 
state, in fact, as a form of moral order and 
felt that the bedrock of moral order is reli- 
gion. 

The Mayflower Compact began with the 
words, “In the name of God, amen.” The 
Declaration of Independence appeals to 
“Nature’s God” and the “Creator” and “the 
Supreme Judge of the world.” Congress was 
given a chaplain, and the oaths of office are 
oaths before God. 

James Madison in the Federalist Papers 
admitted that in the creation of our repub- 
lic he perceived the hand of the Almighty. 
John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, warned that we must never 
forget the God from whom our blessings 
flowed. 

George Washington referred to religion’s 
profound and unsurpassed place in the 
heart of our nation quite directly in his 
Farewell Address in 1796. Seven years earli- 
er, France had erected a government that 
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was intended to be purely secular. This new 
government would be grounded on reason 
rather than the law of God. By 1796 the 
French Revolution had known the Reign of 
Terror. 

And Washington voiced reservations 
about the idea that there could be a wise 
policy without a firm moral and religious 
foundation. He said, “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperi- 
ty, Religion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man (call him- 
self a patriot) who (would) labour to subvert 
these ... finest [firmest]! props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere Politi- 
cian . . . (and) the pious man ought to re- 
spect and to cherish (religion and morali- 
ty).” And he added, “. . . let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion.” 

I believe that George Washingtcn knew 
the City of Man cannot survive without the 
City of God, that the Visible City will perish 
without the Invisible City. 

Religion played not only a strong role in 
our national life; it played a positive role. 
The abolitionist movement was at heart a 
moral and religious movement; so was the 
modern civil rights struggle. And through- 
out this time, the state was tolerant of reli- 
gious belief, expression, and practice. Socie- 
ty, too, was tolerant. 

But in the 1960's, this began to change. 
We began to make great steps toward secu- 
larizing our nation and removing religion 
from its honored place. 

In 1962 the Supreme Court in the New 
York prayer case banned the compulsory 
saying of prayers. In 1963 the Court banned 
the reading of the Bible in our public 
schools. From that point on, the courts 
pushed the meaning of the ruling ever out- 
ward, so that now our children are not al- 
lowed voluntary prayer. We even had to 
pass a law—we passed a special law in the 
Congress just a few weeks ago to allow stu- 
dent prayer groups the same access to 
schoolrooms after classes that a young Marx- 
ist society, for example, would already enjoy 
with no opposition. 

The 1962 decision opened the way to a 
flood of similar suits. Once religion had 
been made vulnerable, a series of assaults 
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were made in one court after another, on 
one issue after another. Cases were started 
to argue against tax-exempt status for 
churches. Suits were brought to abolish the 
words “under God” from the Pledge of Al- 
legiance and to remove “In God We Trust” 
from public documents and from our cur- 
rency. 

Today, there are those who are fighting 
to make sure voluntary prayer is not re- 
turned to the classrooms. And the frustrat- 
ing thing for the great majority of Ameri- 
cans who support and understand the spe- 
cial importance of religion in the national 
life—the frustrating thing is that those who 
are attacking religion claim they are doing 
it in the name of tolerance, freedom, and 
openmindedness. Question: Isn’t the real 
truth that they are intolerant of religion? 
[Applause] They refuse to tolerate its im- 
portance in our lives. 

If all the children of our country studied 
together all of the many religions in our 
country, wouldn’t they learn greater toler- 
ance of each other’s beliefs? If children 
prayed together, would they not under- 
stand what they have in common, and 
would this not, indeed, bring them closer, 
and is this not to be desired? So, I submit to 
you that those who claim to be fighting for 
tolerance on this issue may not be tolerant 
at all. 

When John Kennedy was running for 
President in 1960, he said that his church 
would not dictate his Presidency any more 
than he would speak for his church. Just so, 
and proper. But John Kennedy was speak- 
ing in an America in which the role of reli- 
gion—and by that I mean the role of all 
churches—was secure. Abortion was not a 
political issue. Prayer was not a political 
issue. The right of church schools to operate 
was not a political issue. And it was broadly 
acknowledged that religious leaders had a 
right and a duty to speak out on the issues 
of the day. They held a place of respect, 
and a politician who spoke to or of them 
with a lack of respect would not long sur- 
vive in the political arena. 

It was acknowledged then that religion 
held a special place, occupied a special ter- 
ritory in the hearts of the citizenry. The 
climate has changed greatly since then. And 
since it has, it logically follows that religion 
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needs defenders against those who care 
only for the interests of the state. 

There are, these days, many questions on 
which religious leaders are obliged to offer 
their moral and theological guidance, and 
such guidance is a good and necessary 
thing. To know how a church and its mem- 
bers feel on a public issue expands the pa- 
rameters of debate. It does not narrow the 
debate; it expands it. 

The truth is, politics and morality are in- 
separable. And as morality’s foundation is 
religion, religion and politics are necessarily 
related. We need religion as a guide. We 
need it because we are imperfect, and our 
government needs the church, because only 
those humble enough to admit they’re sin- 
ners can bring to democracy the tolerance 
it requires in order to survive. 

A state is nothing more than a reflection 
of its citizens; the more decent the citizens, 
the more decent the state. If you practice a 
religion, whether you’re Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jewish, or guided by some other faith, 
then your private life will be influenced by 
a sense of moral obligation, and so, too, will 
your public life. One affects the other. The 
churches of America do not exist by the 
grace of the state; the churches of America 
are not mere citizens of the state. The 
churches of America exist apart; they have 
their own vantage point, their own author- 
ity. Religion is its own realm; it makes its 
own claims. 

We establish no religion in this country, 
nor will we ever. We command no worship. 
We mandate no belief. But we poison our 
society when we remove its theological un- 
derpinnings. We court corruption when we 
leave it bereft of belief. All are free to be- 
lieve or not believe; all are free to practice 
a faith or not. But those who believe must 
be free to speak of and act on their belief, 
to apply moral teaching to public questions. 

I submit to you that the tolerant society is 
open to and encouraging of all religions. 
And this does not weaken us; it strengthens 
us, it makes us strong. You know, if we look 
back through history to all those great civili- 
zations, those great nations that rose up to 
even world dominance and then deteriorat- 
ed, declined, and fell, we find they all had 
one thing in common. One of the signifi- 
cant forerunners of their fall was their turn- 
ing away from their God or gods. 


Without God, there is no virtue, because 
there’s no prompting of the conscience. 
Without God, we’re mired in the material, 
that flat world that tells us only what the 
senses perceive. Without God, there is a 
coarsening of the society. And without God, 
democracy will not and cannot long endure. 
If we ever forget that we’re one nation 
under God, then we will be a nation gone 
under. 

If I could just make a personal statement 
of my own—in these 3% years I have un- 
derstood and known better than ever 
before the words of Lincoln, when he said 
that he would be the greatest fool on this 
footstool called Earth if he ever thought 
that for one moment he could perform the 
duties of that office without help from One 
who is stronger than all. 

I thank you, thank you for inviting us 
here today. Thank you for your kindness 
and your patience. May God keep you, and 
may we, all of us, keep God. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:26 a.m. at 
the Reunion Arena following remarks and 
an introduction by Martha Weisand, co- 
chair of the Texas Reagan-Bush campaign. 


Retirement Equity Act of 1984 





Statement on Signing H.R. 4280 Into Law. 
August 23, 1984 





I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 4280, 
the Retirement Equity Act of 1984. This 
important legislation is the first private pen- 
sion bill in our history to recognize explicit- 
ly the importance of women both to the 
American family and to the Nation’s labor 
force. It contains significant measures to en- 
hance women’s ability to earn pensions in 
their own right. It improves and protects 
the vital role of pensions as retirement 
income to widows. 

An end to inequities in the provision of 
pension benefits to women has been a top 
priority of my administration. In September 
1983, I sent to Congress our own pension 
equity bill. I am pleased that most of that 
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bill has been incorporated into this legisla- 
tion I have now approved. 

Existing pension rules, when originally 
enacted, did not fully anticipate the dua! 
roles many women have come to play as 
both members of the paid labor force and 
as wives and mothers during periods of full- 
time work in the home. Provisions in many 
pension plans now operate in ways that fail 
to recognize paid work performed by 
women at certain periods in their lives and 
penalize them for time spent in childrear- 
ing. To address this inequity, the Retire- 
ment Equity Act lowers the age limits on 
participation and vesting, permitting more 
pension credits to be earned during the 
early working years when women are most 
likely to be employed. The legislation also 
eases break-in service rules so that parents 
who bear children and stay home to care 
for them in the early years will no longer 
lose the pension credits they previously 
earned while working. 

The Retirement Equity Act also clarifies 
that each person in a marriage has a right 
to benefit from the other’s pension. No 
longer will one member of a married 
couple be able to sign away survivor bene- 
fits for the other. A spouse’s written consent 
now will be required on any decision not to 
provide survivors’ protection. The legisla- 
tion also helps assure that when a vested 
employee dies before retirement, the em- 
ployee’s surviving spouse will benefit from 
the pension credits the employee has 
earned, and it restricts considerably the lati- 
tude now allowed pension plans to impose 
additional conditions on survivors’ benefits. 
Survivors’ benefits will be paid automatical- 
ly in more instances than now. In addition, 
the bill makes it clear that State courts can 
allocate pension rights in divorce cases and 
other domestic relations settlements. 

The enactment of this legislation has 
been a bipartisan effort, and I wish to thank 
the many Members of both the House and 
Senate for their hard work. This law is a 
most significant addition to our continuing 
efforts to remove economic discrimination 
against women in our nation. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4280 is Public Law 
98-397, approved August 23. 
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National Science Foundation 





Nomination of Rita R. Colwell To Be a 
Member of the Board. August 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Rita R. Colwell to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir- 
ing May 10, 1990. She would succeed Er- 
nestine Friedl. 

Mrs. Colwell is currently vice president of 
academic affairs and professor of marine 
microbiology at the University of Maryland. 
She has served as a consultant to the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and as a con- 
sultant to the Advisory Committee on Sci- 
ence Education and Biology and Oceanog- 
raphy, National Science Foundation (1970- 
1975). 

Mrs. Colwell graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1956; M.S., 1958) and the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Ph.D., 1961). She is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. She was born November 23, 
1934, in Beverly, MA. 


Institute of Museum Services 





Nomination of Pauline Crowe Naftzger To 
Be a Member of the National Museum 
Services Board. August 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Pauline Crowe Naftzger to 
be a member of the National Museum Serv- 
ices Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1988. She would succeed Neil Harris. 

Mrs. Naftzger is a Smithsonian national 
associate, a member of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and a fellow of the L.S.B. 
Leakey Foundation. She is a life member of 
the Museum of National History, Los Ange- 
les, and a member of the President’s Circle, 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. A 22- 
year member of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art’s Docent Council, she has 
served on its board as well as being a lectur- 
er and guide. 

Mrs. Naftzger holds a bachelor of arts 
degree from the University of California at 
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Los Angeles and a master of liberal arts 
degree from the University of Southern 
California. She is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Beverly Hills, CA. She 
was born December 19, 1927, in Beverly 
Hills. 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Appointment of Four Members. 
August 23, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education for terms expiring 
July 10, 1987: 


Lily Ring Balian is currently administrator for 
civic action at Northrop Corp. in Los Angeles, 
CA. She is married, has three children, and 
resides in Los Angeles. She was born July 17, 
1925, in Chicago, IL. 

B.L. Chain would succeed Ruth Thone. He is 
currently the mayor of Hattiesburg, MS. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in Hat- 
tiesburg. He was born September 19, 1929, in 
Hattiesburg. 


Mae M. Duggan would succeed Louis Stevens 
Ridgeway. She is currently executive director 
of the Thomas J. White Foundation. She is mar- 
ried, has five children, and resides in St. Louis, 
MO. She was born May 20, 1919, in St. Louis. 

Julia G. Fernald would succeed Daniel E. Bren- 
nan, Sr. She is currently chairman of the board 
of directors of the William Paterson College of 
New Jersey Foundation. She is married, has 
three children, and resides in Upper Montclair, 
NJ. She was born November 25, 1927, in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Dallas, Texas 





Remarks at the Republican National 
Hispanic Assembly Luncheon. 
August 23, 1984 





Buenos tardes. Mis buenos amigos, gracias, 
gracias. This has truly been a convention to 
remember. I see so many old friends here, 


and we've shared many memories together. 
It’s great to be here with Tirso and Sally del 
Junco, with Katherine Ortega, Congressman 
Manuel Lujan, and Governor Ferre. 

Having come from California, I wouldn’t 
feel at home unless there was a strong His- 
panic flavor to these festivities. Hispanic 
Republicans are an increasingly important 
part of a Republican coalition, and the fact 
is pretty hard to miss with Katherine 
Ortega giving the keynote at this conven- 
tion. I’m mightily grateful to have her on 
our Republican team and proud to have her 
serving as Treasurer of the United States. 
She’s one of a multitude, more than 225, of 
our appointments of Americans of Hispanic 
descent throughout our administration. 

Now, there’s a record number of Hispanic 
delegates at this convention. The other 
party considers Americans of Hispanic de- 
scent a separate interest group, but we Re- 
publicans see you as representative of the 
mainstream of our party and of our country. 

We're not a party of special interests that 
divides America into camps. We’re a party 
of people who share the same love of coun- 
try and God, who have the same respect for 
family and hard work. We’re people who 
appreciate our freedom and are not 
ashamed to admit that we still feel a stirring 
inside every time we see the flag waving in 
the wind. And knowing the strong values 
that we share, I predict that in the years to 
come it is the Republican Party that Ameri- 
cans of Hispanic descent will flock to in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

We're a party that will build not bigger 
bureaucracy in Washington, but an expand- 
ing economy throughout our land. We 
aren’t for dependency, but for independ- 
ence and upward mobility. We’re not for 
handouts and welfare; we’re for jobs and 
opportunity. 

There’s been a lot of talk lately about 
family. Well, I’m glad to see that some on 
the other side have finally discovered tradi- 
tional values. [Laughter] But we don’t wait 
for election years to proclaim our allegiance 
to those things that are fundamental to our 
way of life. Furthermore, we’re not just 
using slogans and empty words; we’ve got 
tangible policies to back up our words. 

We favor a tuition tax credit, for example, 
to give parents more say in their children’s 
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education. Now there—education is an issue 
that underscores the choice the American 
people will be making in November. We 
Republicans call for increasing standards; 
the liberals are for increasing taxes and 
spending. We’re for restoring discipline to 
the classroom; the liberals are for increasing 
taxing and spending. We're for more local 
control and community cooperation with 
teachers and schools; liberals are for more 
taxes and spending. [Laughter] You tell me 
who has the better plan for your children’s 
education. 

The voters, if we help them see beyond 
the rhetoric, have a real choice in Novem- 
ber on this issue and on the issue of crime, 
as well. We Republicans are not just mouth- 
ing tough slogans against crime; we’ve pro- 
posed tough legislation to deal with crime, 
and the liberal leadership of the House has 
it bottled up in committee. The people de- 
serve to hear from those now touting the 
commitment to fight crime. How do they 
feel about the anticrime package that liber- 
als have held up in the House of Represent- 
atives? Republicans say let’s get that bill 
through the process and start getting more 
criminals off the streets. 

The liberals talk about jobs, yet it was 
their taxing, spending, regulating, and in- 
flating policies that knocked the wind out of 
the private sector that provides those jobs. 
When we Republicans talk about jobs, we 
don’t mean make-work, do-nothing jobs. 

It took us time to overcome the mess that 
we inherited, but our program is working 
and so are millions more Americans. In the 
past 19 months, 6% million people have 
found jobs, and our recovery is benefiting a 
cross-section of America. Since it began, for 
example, more than 575,000 Hispanics have 
found work. But we have an enterprise 
zones proposal to help people in regions 
that still haven’t benefited from the expan- 
sion. 

Enterprise zones would provide a real op- 
portunity and break the bonds of depend- 
ency, and if we could elect a few more 
Republicans to the Congress, maybe we 
could force the liberal Democratic leader- 
ship to permit a vote on that bill. 

You know, the people vote nationwide 
and elect a Republican President. They 
vote statewide and they vote a majority— 
they elect a majority of Senators. But then, 
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when it’s broken down into the congres- 
sional districts, somehow we seem to keep 
having a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the other party. I think it’s 
time we took a good look at who has been 
in charge over the years, every 10 years, of 
laying out those districts. 

Americans of Hispanic descent, like the 
rest of us, believe in the dignity of work. 
There is an empty ring when the liberals 
talk about the work ethic. You can’t be the 
party of high taxes and the champion of the 
work ethic at the same time. Republicans 
offer incentives to work, save, and invest. 
We want people to keep more of their pay- 
checks, to do as they see fit with their 
money and the money that they’ve earned. 

The liberal big spenders act like every- 
thing belongs to the government and we 
should be grateful for what they let us 
keep. As a matter of fact, it was only a few 
years ago that they coined an expression 
they were using over and over again called 
“tax expenditures.” And when you inter- 
preted what they were talking about, they 
were talking about the legitimate deduc- 
tions that we take in computing our income 
tax, and they were saying that that was an 
expenditure of tax money, to let you keep 
your own money for those purposes. 
[Laughter] Well, we’re going to get rid of 
that term. 

What we who are Republicans want is a 
strong America. We’ve been rebuilding our 
economy, rebuilding our defenses and, yes, 
rebuilding the American spirit. And that’s a 
job that takes all of us working together. 
Our most important job now is getting the 
word out to the people. Each of us, young 
and old, men and women, Americans who 
love our country and who come from every 
religious, ethnic, and cultural background, 
we have a job to do. And I know that you’re 
already doing so much, and especially the 
young people. Isn’t it grand to see so many 
wonderful young people at this convention? 

Now, that was a cue for what I’m going to 
say next, because one of those young men, 
Pedro Vargas, from Houston, Texas, was the 
youngest Hispanic election judge in this 
State on primary election day last May. He 
is just 18 years old. And he’s a member of 
the Republican National Hispanic Assembly 
and is doing his part for the cause. 
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Pedro and all the other fine young people 
in this country are what this election is all 
about. Very simply, we want to leave 
them—our generation must leave them—an 
America as strong, as free, and filled with 
opportunity as the America that we were 
given when we were young. Together, we 
can do just that, and I know that I can 
count on you. 

I don’t feel self-conscious or like I’m brag- 
ging at all when I talk about what’s been 
accomplished in these last 3% years, be- 
cause none of us did it by ourselves. If we 
hadn’t been able to turn to you, the people, 
and if you had not made some people in 
Washington not necessarily see the light, 
but made them feel the heat—{laughter|— 
we wouldn’t have accomplished what we’ve 
accomplished so far. So, muchas gracias and 
vaya con Dios. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in 
the Khmer Pavilion of the Loew’s Anatole 
Hotel following remarks and an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Tirso del Junco, chairman of the 
Republican National Hispanic Assembly. 


Dallas, Texas 





Remarks at the President’s and Vice 
President’s Republican National Committee 
Fundraising Luncheon. August 23, 1984 





Thank you very much. Thank you all for 
inviting me here today. [Laughter] I 
wanted to be here to thank all of you for 
your generosity to our party and your dedi- 
cation to our cause. And in the midst of the 
hoopla of this convention, I also wanted a 
chance to share a few quiet words with you 
about where we’re going in the next few 
weeks and months. 

You know, the events of this week have 
shown me once again how much is at stake 
this year, how much depends on the efforts 
of people like yourselves. Over these few 
weeks, all America has seen the choice that 
we'll face in November. On the one hand, 
they’ve seen our party, the party of new 
ideas and fresh initiatives, the party of en- 
ergy and excitement, the party of the 
future. And on the other hand, they’ve seen 


the other party with its worn-out, discredit- 
ed, far-left ideology that caters to special 
interests, and that’s the party they saw in 
July. 

So, while that other party is trying to 
return us to the days of malaise and defeat- 
ism, we'll bring a message of hope about 
America’s future to the people. We're lead- 
ing America to economic expansion and 
progress, to opportunity for all our citizens 
and, we hope, someday, freedom and self- 
government for all the people of the world. 
I think the election returns this year and for 
many years to come will show that our 
party is truly the party of the eighties and 
beyond. I really think that that’s why the 
American people voted the way they did in 
1980 and that’s why they supported us 
when we needed their help in getting those 
tax cuts and spending cuts through the 
Congress. 

But you know, despite all the defeats 
they’ve suffered, the Democrats still aren’t 
listening to the people. What we must do 
now is go to the American people with that 
long list of legislative initiatives favored by 
the American people but held up in the 
Congress by liberal Democrats. I mean the 
balanced budget amendment, the tuition 
tax credits, and enterprise zones—not to 
mention an anticrime bill that passed the 
Senate on a 91-to-1 vote, but which the 
liberal Democrats have kept bottled up in 
committee. They won’t even let it come out 
to the floor for a vote. 

Now we have to use these as instances of 
the ideological stubbornness and _ intransi- 
gence of the liberal Democrats. This year 
we must speak to the American people 
about what distinguishes the two major po- 
litical parties of this country. The other day 
I said the GOP has a new meaning: It is 
now the Great Opportunity Party. 

We’re the party of the future, and they’re 
the party of the past. We’re the party of 
new ideas, and they’re the party of tired old 
cliches. We’re the party of growth; they’re 
the party of stagnation. We’re the party— 
and we've proved it this past week—of 
open and freewheeling debate. They’re the 
party that says, “See it our way or else.” 

Well, the truth is we are, in this year, 
1984, a new thing in history—a new Repub- 
lican Party, a giant reemerging on the 
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scene. And we will be content to be the 
minority party no more. 

The leadership of the Democratic Party— 
and by that I mean the eccentric clique 
that was calling the shots in San Francisco 
and not the rank and file members—the 
leadership of the party has abandoned the 
principles that formed their party. They’re 
no longer the party of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, and they speak no more for the work- 
ing people of this country. 

But there is one party that does—our 
party; one party that speaks for working 
people and entrepreneurs and risk-takers 
and dreamers and great souls and heroes— 
the kind of people who made this country 
and who keep it going every day. There is 
one party that sees the future not as a big 
dark cloud waiting to rain on us, but as a 
great and happy challenge waiting to be 
seized. 

I don’t mean in any way that it shouldn’t 
rain around Dallas, here where you need it 
so much. [Laughter] You just don’t need 
their kind of rain. [Laughter] 

It’s the Republican Party, the party of the 
new majority, founded 130 years ago and 
lifted to greatness by the candidacy of an 
awkward and obscure lawyer who had some 
new ideas himself. And when he had won 
the Presidency, he said some words that 
reflect what all of us think when we look at 
the policies of the other party. He said: We 
must disenthrall ourselves with the past, 
and then we will save our country. 

Well, Abe Lincoln was one great dream- 
er, one great risk-taker, one great soul, and 
one great hero. And I think he would be 
proud of his party today. 

So, this year there’s a lot more at stake 
than just a national ticket. We need to 
remind the people of the liberal Democrats’ 
record in the Congress, especially in the 
House of Representatives, and especially on 
the issue of taxes and deficits. We need a 
Congress that won’t thwart and won’t ob- 
struct the people’s visions of domestic legis- 
lation. We need a Congress that won't try 
to gut the defense budget or lead America 
down the garden path of naivete in our 
dealings with those who do not wish us 
well. 

We have to send a message to the Ameri- 
can people: Only by electing a Republican 
House of Representatives and a Senate can 
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we get on with the Nation’s business. Only 
by electing a Republican House and Senate 
can we get the Democratic Party to return 
to the mainstream of American politics. 

You know, you have to go back—well, in 
20 of the last 32 years, the people have 
chosen to have Republican Presidents. But 
for 14 of those 20 years, the Democrats 
have held both Houses of the Congress and 
one House, the House of Representatives, 
for an additional 4 years, these last 4. In 
only one 2-year period of all those 20 did a 
Republican President have the help of a 
Republican Congress. That was the first 2 
years of Dwight Eisenhower. I believe we 
should appeal to the inherent fairness of the 
American people and ask them to elect a 
Congress that would help a President fulfill 
his promises, the promises that the people 
must have approved when they elected 
him. 

That’s the task before us this year. And 
together, I think we can do it. We can 
move forward with all the important legisla- 
tion I mentioned. We can give the Ameri- 
can people that era of national renewal that 
we promised them. And I thank you all for 
all that you’ve done, but more than that, I 
ask you to take one message to the people. 
Yes, we’re proud of our record in office. 
But most of all, we have to talk about the 
future and how bright it can be with a Re- 
publican President and Vice President, a 
Republican majority leader, and a Republi- 
can Speaker of the House. 

Just a few minutes ago, George! and I 
were meeting with a group of Republicans, 
our Hispanic Republican Assembly, and I 
was talking to them about this congressional 
thing. And you know, it’s time for the 
American people to really look at how gov- 
ernment runs. You know, I hear about “the 
President’s budget.” There isn’t a line in 
the Constitution that lets the President 
spend a nickel. Everything, all the spending 
that’s done starts over there in that House 
of Representatives. But I told them, isn’t it 
funny that when the people of this country, 
voting as a nation, choose so often a Repub- 
lican President, and then when voting state- 
wide they choose a majority of Republican 
Senators, shouldn’t we be asking ourselves 


1 Vice President George Bush. 
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why it is that for all but 4 of the last 50 
years, the Democrats have controlled the 
House of Representatives, which is elected 
in congressional districts? And I think it has 
to do with who’s been in charge in these 50 
years, every 10th year, when they laid out 
those districts. And maybe if we do that, 
the people of this country will begin to see 
not that there has been pure government of 
and by the people, but that there has been 
a deliberate thwarting of what the people, 
as a whole, have made evident they want. 
And then maybe the people will go to the 
polls with a little idea of redressing a griev- 
ance in mind. 

Well, that’s enough of that. I thank you 
all very much for letting us be here. 

You know, I’ve been an after-luncheon 
speaker for a long time, many years, but 
this is the first time that I’ve been a lunch- 
eon speaker and no lunch, because I have 
to go on—{/aughing|—some more is sched- 
uled before the evening takes place. 

Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:09 p.m. in 
the Chantilly Ballroom at the Loew’s Ana- 
tole Hotel. 


Dallas, Texas 





Remarks Accepting the Presidential 
Nomination at the 1984 Republican 
National Convention. August 23, 1984 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, delegates 
to this convention, and fellow citizens: 

In 75 days, I hope we enjoy a victory that 
is the size of the heart of Texas. Nancy and 
I extend our deep thanks to the Lone Star 
State and the “Big D”—the city of Dallas— 
for all their warmth and hospitality. 

Four years ago I didn’t know precisely 
every duty of this office, and not too long 
ago, I learned about some new ones from 
the first-graders of Corpus Christi School in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Little Leah 
Kline was asked by her teacher to describe 
my duties. She said: “The President goes to 
meetings. He helps the animals. The Presi- 
dent gets frustrated. He talks to other Presi- 


dents.” How does wisdom begin at such an 
early age? 

Tonight, with a full heart and deep grati- 
tude for your trust, I accept your nomina- 
tion for the Presidency of the United States. 

I will campaign on behalf of the princi- 
ples of our party which lift American confi- 
dently into the future. 

America is presented with the clearest 
political choice of half a century. The dis- 
tinction between our two parties and the 
different philosophy of our political oppo- 
nents are at the heart of this campaign and 
America’s future. 

I’ve been campaigning long enough to 
know that a political party and its leader- 
ship can’t change their colors in 4 days. We 
won’t, and no matter how hard they tried, 
our opponents didn’t in San Francisco. We 
didn’t discover our values in a poll taken a 
week before the convention. And we didn’t 
set a weathervane on top of the Golden 
Gate Bridge before we started talking about 
the American family. 

The choices this year are not just be- 
tween two different personalities or be- 
tween two political parties. They’re be- 
tween two different visions of the future, 
two fundamentally different ways of gov- 
erning—their government of pessimism, 
fear and limits, or ours of hope, confidence, 
and growth. 

Their government sees people only as 
members of groups; ours serves all the 
people of America as individuals. Theirs 
lives in the past, seeking to apply the old 
and failed policies to an era that has passed 
them by. Ours learns from the past and 
strives to change by boldly charting a new 
course for the future. Theirs lives by prom- 
ises, the bigger, the better. We offer 
proven, workable answers. 

Our opponents began this campaign 
hoping that America has a poor memory. 
Well, let’s take them on a little stroll down 
memory lane. Let’s remind them of how a 
4.8-percent inflation rate in 1976 became 
back-to-back years of double-digit infla- 
tion—the worst since World War I—punish- 
ing the poor and the elderly, young couples 
striving to start their new lives, and work- 
ing people struggling to make ends meet. 

Inflation was not some plague borne on 
the wind; it was a deliberate part of their 
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official economic policy, needed, they said, 
to maintain prosperity. They didn’t tell us 
that with it would come the highest interest 
rates since the Civil War. As average 
monthly mortgage payments more than 
doubled, home building nearly ground to a 
halt; tens of thousands of carpenters and 
others were thrown out of work. And who 
controlled both Houses of the Congress and 
the executive branch at that time? Not us— 
not us. 

Campaigning across America in 1980, we 
saw evidence everywhere of industrial de- 
cline. And in rural America, farmers’ costs 
were driven up by inflation. They were 
devastated by a wrongheaded grain embar- 
go and were forced to borrow money at 
exorbitant interest rates just to get by. And 
many of them didn’t get by. Farmers have 
to fight insects, weather, and the market- 
place; they shouldn’t have to fight their 
own government. 

The high interest rates of 1980 were not 
talked about in San Francisco. But how 
about taxes? They were talked about in San 
Francisco. Will Rogers once said he never 
met a man he didn’t like. Well, if I could 
paraphrase Will, our friends in the other 
party have never met a tax they didn’t 
like—{applause|—they didn’t like or hike. 

Under their policies, tax rates have gone 
up three times as much for families with 
children as they have for everyone else 
over these past three decades. In just the 5 
years before we came into office, taxes 
roughly doubled. 

Some who spoke so loudly in San Francis- 
co of fairness were among those who 
brought about the biggest single, individual 
tax increase in our history in 1977, calling 
for a series of increases in the social security 
payroll tax and in the amount of pay subject 
to that tax. The bill they passed called for 
two additional increases between now and 
1990, increases that bear down hardest on 
those at the lower income levels. 

The Census Bureau confirms that, be- 
cause of the tax laws we inherited, the 
number of households at or below the pov- 
erty level paying Federal income tax more 
than doubled between 1980 and 1982. Well, 
they received some relief in 1983, when 
our across-the-board tax cut was fully in 
place. And they'll get more help when in- 
dexing goes into effect this January. 
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Our opponents have repeatedly advocat- 
ed eliminating indexing. Would that really 
hurt the rich? No, because the rich are al- 
ready in the top brackets. But those work- 
ing men and women who depend on a cost- 
of-living adjustment just to keep abreast of 
inflation would find themselves pushed into 
higher tax brackets and wouldn’t even be 
able to keep even with inflation because 
they’d be paying a higher income tax. 
That’s bracket creep; and our opponents 
are for it, and we’re against it. 

It’s up to us to see that all our fellow 
citizens understand that confiscatory taxes, 
costly social experiments, and economic tin- 
kering were not just the policies of a single 
administration. For the 26 years prior to 
January of 1981, the opposition party con- 
trolled both Houses of Congress. Every 
spending bill and every tax for more than a 
quarter of a century has been of their 
doing. 

About a decade ago, they said Federal 
spending was out of control, so they passed 
a budget control act and, in the next 5 
years, ran up deficits of $260 billion. Some 
control. 

In 1981 we gained control of the Senate 
and the executive branch. With the help of 
some concerned Democrats in the House 
we started a policy of tightening the Feder- 
al budget instead of the family budget. 

A task force chaired by Vice President 
George Bush—the finest Vice President this 
country has ever had—it eliminated unnec- 
essary regulations that had been strangling 
business and industry. 

And while we have our friends down 
memory lane, maybe they'd like to recall a 
gimmick they designed for their 1976 cam- 
paign. As President Ford told us the night 
before last, adding the unemployment and 
inflation rates, they got what they called a 
misery index. In ’76 it came to 12% per- 
cent. They declared the incumbent had no 
right to seek reelection with that kind of a 
misery index. Well, 4 years ago, in the 1980 
election, they didn’t mention the misery 
index, possibly because it was then over 20 
percent. And do you know something? 
They won’t mention it in this election 
either. It’s down to 11.6 and dropping. 

By nearly every measure, the position of 
poor Americans worsened under the leader- 
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ship of our opponents. Teenage drug use, 
out-of-wedlock births, and crime increased 
dramatically. Urban neighborhoods and 
schools deteriorated. Those whom govern- 
ment intended to help discovered a cycle of 
dependency that could not be broken. Gov- 
ernment became a drug, providing tempo- 
rary relief, but addiction as well. 

And let’s get some facts on the table that 
our opponents don’t want to hear. The big- 
gest annual increase in poverty took place 
between 1978 and 198l—over 9 percent 
each year, in the first 2 years of our admin- 
istration. Well, I should—pardon me—I 
didn’t put a period in there. In the first 2 
years of our administration, that annual in- 
crease fell to 5.3 percent. And 1983 was the 
first year since 1978 that there was no ap- 
preciable increase in poverty at all. 

Pouring hundreds of billions of dollars 
into programs in order to make people 
worse off was irrational and unfair. It was 
time we ended this reliance on the govern- 
ment process and renewed our faith in the 
human process. 

In 1980 the people decided with us that 
the economic crisis was not caused by the 
fact that they lived too well. Government 
lived too well. It was time for tax increases 
to be an act of last resort, not of first resort. 

The people told the liberal leadership in 
Washington, “Try shrinking the size of gov- 
ernment before you shrink the size of our 
paychecks.” 

Our government was also in serious trou- 
ble abroad. We had aircraft that couldn’t fly 
and ships that couldn’t leave port. Many of 
our military were on food stamps because of 
meager earnings, and reenlistments were 
down. Ammunition was low, and spare 
parts were in short supply. 

Many of our allies mistrusted us. In the 4 
years before we took office, country after 
country fell under the Soviet yoke. Since 
January 20th, 1981, not one inch of soil has 
fallen to the Communists. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. But worst of all, Ameri- 
cans were losing the confidence and opti- 
mism about the future that has made us 
unique in the world. Parents were begin- 


ning to doubt that their children would 
have the better life that has been the 
dream of every American generation. 

We can all be proud that pessimism is 
ended. America is coming back and is more 
confident than ever about the future. To- 
night, we thank the citizens of the United 
States whose faith and unwillingness to give 
up on themselves or this country saved us 
all. 

Together, we began the task of control- 
ling the size and activities of the govern- 
ment by reducing the growth of its spend- 
ing while passing a tax program to provide 
incentives to increase productivity for both 
workers and industry. Today, a working 
family earning $25,000 has about $2,900 
more in purchasing power than if tax and 
inflation rates were still at the 1980 level. 

Today, of all the major industrial nations 
of the world, America has the strongest eco- 
nomic growth; one of the lowest inflation 
rates; the fastest rate of job creation—6% 
million jobs in the last year and a half—a 
record 600,000 business incorporations in 
1983; and the largest increase in real, after- 
tax personal income since World War II. 
We’re enjoying the highest level of business 
investment in history, and America has re- 
newed its leadership in developing the vast 
new opportunities in science and high tech- 
nology. America is on the move again and 
expanding toward new eras of opportunity 
for everyone. 

Now, we’re accused of having a secret. 
Well, if we have, it is that we’re going to 
keep the mighty engine of this nation 
revved up. And that means a future of sus- 
tained economic growth without inflation 
that’s going to create for our children and 
grandchildren a prosperity that finally will 
last. 

Today our troops have newer and better 
equipment; their morale is higher. The 
better armed they are, the less likely it is 
they will have to use that equipment. But 
if, heaven forbid, they’re ever called upon 
to defend this nation, nothing would be 
more immoral than asking them to do so 
with weapons inferior to those of any possi- 
ble opponent. 

We have also begun to repair our valua- 
ble alliances, especially our historic NATO 
alliance. Extensive discussions in Asia have 
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enabled us to start a new round of diplo- 
matic progress there. 

In the Middle East, it remains difficult to 
bring an end to historic conflicts, but we’re 
not discouraged. And we shall always main- 
tain our pledge never to sell out one of our 
closest friends, the State of Israel. 

Closer to home, there remains a struggle 
for survival for free Latin American states, 
allies of ours. They valiantly struggle to pre- 
vent Communist takeovers fueled massively 
by the Soviet Union and Cuba. Our policy is 
simple: We are not going to betray our 
friends, reward the enemies of freedom, or 
permit fear and retreat to become Ameri- 
can policies—especially in this hemisphere. 

None of the four wars in my lifetime 
came about because we were too strong. It’s 
weakness that invites adventurous adversar- 
ies to make mistaken judgments. America is 
the most peaceful, least warlike nation in 
modern history. We are not the cause of all 
the ills of the world. We’re a patient and 
generous people. But for the sake of our 
freedom and that of others, we cannot 
permit our reserve to be confused with a 
lack of resolve. 

Ten months ago, we displayed this re- 
solve in a mission to rescue American stu- 
dents on the imprisoned island of Grenada. 
Democratic candidates have suggested that 
this could be likened to the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan—— 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. ——the crushing of human 
rights in Poland or the genocide in Cambo- 
dia 


Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Could you imagine Harry 
Truman, John Kennedy, Hubert Humphrey, 
or Scoop Jackson making such a shocking 
comparison? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Nineteen of our fine 
young men lost their lives on Grenada, and 
to even remotely compare their sacrifice to 
the murderous actions taking place in Af- 
ghanistan is unconscionable. 

There are some obvious and important 
differences. First, we were invited in by six 
East Caribbean states. Does anyone serious- 
ly believe the people of Eastern Europe or 
Afghanistan invited the Russians? 

Audience. No! 
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The President. Second, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviets occupying 
captive nations across the world. Today, our 
combat troops have come home. Our stu- 
dents are safe, and freedom is what we left 
behind in Grenada. 

There are some who’ve forgotten why we 
have a military. It’s not to promote war; it’s 
to be prepared for peace. There’s a sign 
over the entrance to Fairchild Air Force 
Base in Washington State, and that sign says 
it all: “Peace Is Our Profession.” 

Our next administration—— 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. It’s—I heard you. 

And that administration will be commit- 
ted to completing the unfinished agenda 
that we’ve placed before the Congress and 
the Nation. It is an agenda which calls upon 
the national Democratic leadership to cease 
its obstructionist ways. 

We've heard a lot about deficits this year 
from those on the other side of the aisle. 
Well, they should be experts on budget 
deficits. They’ve spent most of their politi- 
cal careers creating deficits. For 42 of the 
last 50 years, they have controlled both 
Houses of the Congress. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. And for almost all of those 
50 years, deficit spending has been their 
deliberate policy. Now, however, they call 
for an end to deficits. They call them ours. 
Yet, at the same time, the leadership of 
their party resists our every effort to bring 
Federal spending under control. For 3 years 
straight, they have prevented us from 
adopting a balanced budget amendment to 
the Constitution. We will continue to fight 
for that amendment, mandating that gov- 
ernment spend no more than government 
takes in. 

And we will fight, as the Vice President 
told you, for the right of a President to veto 
items in appropriations bills without having 
to veto the entire bill. There is no better 
way than the line-item veto, now used by 
Governors in 43 States to cut out waste in 
government. I know. As Governor of Cali- 
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fornia, I successfully made such vetos over 
900 times. 

Now, their candidate, it would appear, 
has only recently found deficits alarming. 
Nearly 10 years ago he insisted that a $52 
billion deficit should be allowed to get 
much bigger in order to lower unemploy- 
ment, and he said that sometimes “we need 
a deficit in order to stimulate the econo- 
my.” 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. As a Senator, he voted to 
override President Ford’s veto of billions of 
dollars in spending bills and then voted 
“no” on a proposal to cut the 1976 deficit in 
half. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Was anyone surprised by 
his pledge to raise your taxes next year if 
given the chance? 

Audience. No! 

The President. In the Senate, he voted 
time and again for new taxes, including a 
10-percent income tax surcharge, higher 
taxes on certain consumer items. He also 
voted against cutting the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles. And he was part and parcel of that 
biggest single, individual tax increase in his- 
tory—the social security payroll tax of 1977. 
It tripled the maximum tax and still didn’t 
make the system solvent. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. If our opponents were as 
vigorous in supporting our voluntary prayer 
amendment as they are in raising taxes, 
maybe we could get the Lord back in the 
schoolrooms and drugs and violence out. 

Something else illustrates the nature of 
the choice Americans must make. While 
we've been hearing a lot of tough talk on 
crime from our opponents, the House 
Democratic leadership continues to block a 
critical anticrime bill that passed the Re- 
publican Senate by a 91-to-1 vote. Their 
burial of this bill means that you and your 
families will have to wait for even safer 
homes and streets. 

There’s no longer any good reason to 
hold back passage of tuition tax credit legis- 
lation. Millions of average parents pay their 
full share of taxes to support public schools 
while choosing to send their children to pa- 
rochial or other independent schools. 
Doesn’t fairness dictate that they should 


have some help in carrying a double 
burden? 

When we talk of the plight of our cities, 
what would help more than our enterprise 
zones bill, which provides tax incentives for 
private industry to help rebuild and restore 
decayed areas in 75 sites all across America? 
If they really wanted a future of boundless 
new opportunities for our citizens, why 
have they buried enterprise zones over the 
years in committee? 

Our opponents are openly committed to 
increasing our tax burden. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. We are committed to stop- 
ping them, and we will. 

They call their policy the new realism, 
but their new realism is just the old liberal- 
ism. They will place higher and higher 
taxes on small businesses, on family farms, 
and on other working families so that gov- 
ernment may once again grow at the peo- 
ple’s expense. You know, we could say they 
spend money like drunken sailors, but that 
would be unfair to drunken sailors—{laugh- 
ter] —— 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. All right. I agree. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! .. . 

The President. 1 was going to say, it 
would be unfair, because the sailors are 
spending their own money. [Laughter] 

Our tax policies are and will remain pro- 
work, pro-growth, and pro-family. We 
intend to simplify the entire tax system—to 
make taxes more fair, easier to understand, 
and, most important, to bring the tax rates 
of every American further down, not up. 
Now, if we bring them down far enough, 
growth will continue strong; the under- 
ground economy will shrink; the world will 
beat a path to our door; and no one will be 
able to hold America back; and the future 
will be ours. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A.!. . . 

The President. All right. 

Another part of our future, the greatest 
challenge of all, is to reduce the risk of 
nuclear war by reducing the levels of nucle- 
ar arms. I have addressed parliaments, have 
spoken to parliaments in Europe and Asia 
during these last 3% years, declaring that a 
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nuciear war cannot be won and must never 
be fought. And those words, in those assem- 
blies, were greeted with spontaneous ap- 
plause. 

There are only two nations who by their 
agreement can rid the world of those 
doomsday weapons—the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union. For the sake 
of our children and the safety of this Earth, 
we ask the Soviets—who have walked out of 
our negotiations—to join us in reducing 
and, yes, ridding the Earth of this awful 
threat. 

When we leave this hall tonight, we 
begin to place those clear choices before 
our fellow citizens. We must not let them 
be confused by those who still think that 
GNP stands for gross national promises. 
[Laughter] But after the debates, the posi- 
tion papers, the speeches, the conventions, 
the television commercials, primaries, cau- 
cuses, and slogans—after all this, is there 
really any doubt at all about what will 
happen if we let them win this November? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Is there any doubt that 
they will raise our taxes? 

Audience. No! 

The President. That they will send infla- 
tion into orbit again? 

Audience. No! 

The President. That they will make gov- 
ernment bigger then ever? 

Audience. No! 

The President. And deficits even worse? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Raise unemployment? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Cut back our defense pre- 
paredness? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Raise interest rates? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Make unilaterial and 
unwise concessions to the Soviet Union? 

Audience. No! 

The President. And they'll do all that in 
the name of compassion. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. It’s what they’ve done to 
America in the past. But if we do our job 
right, they won’t be able to do it again. 

Audience. Reagan! Reagan! Reagan! .. . 

The President. It’s getting late. 

Audience. Reagan! Reagan!.. . 
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The President. All right. 

In 1980 we asked the people of America, 
“Are you better off than you were 4 years 
ago?” Well, the people answered then by 
choosing us to bring about a change. We 
have every reason now, 4 years later, to ask 
that same question again, for we have made 
a change. 

The American people joined us and 
helped us. Let us ask for their help again to 
renew the mandate of 1980, to move us 
further forward on the road we presently 
travel, the road of common sense, of people 
in control of their own destiny; the road 
leading to prosperity and economic expan- 
sion in a world at peace. 

As we ask for their help, we should also 
answer the central question of public serv- 
ice: Why are we here? What do we believe 
in? Well for one thing, we’re here to see 
that government continues to serve the 
people and not the other way around. Yes, 
government should do all that is necessary, 
but only that which is necessary. 

We don’t lump people by groups or spe- 
cial interests. And let me add, in the party 
of Lincoln, there is no room for intolerance 
and not even a small corner for anti-Semi- 
tism or bigotry of any kind. Many people 
are welcome in our house, but not the 
bigots. 

We believe in the uniqueness of each in- 
dividual. We believe in the sacredness of 
human life. For some time now we’ve all 
fallen into a pattern of describing our 
choice as left or right. It’s become standard 
rhetoric in discussions of political philoso- 
phy. But is that really an accurate descrip- 
tion of the choice before us? 

Go back a few years to the origin of the 
terms and see where left or right would 
take us if we continued far enough in either 
direction. Stalin. Hitler. One would take us 
to Communist totalitarianism—the other to 
the totalitarianism of Hitler. 

Isn’t our choice really not one of left or 
right, but of up or down? Down through 
the welfare state to statism, to more and 
more government largesse accompanied 
always by more government authority, less 
individual liberty and, ultimately, totalitari- 
anism, always advanced as for our own 
good. The alternative is the dream con- 
ceived by our Founding Fathers, up to the 
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ultimate in individual freedom consistent 
with an orderly society. 

We don’t celebrate dependence day on 
the Fourth of July. We celebrate Independ- 
ence Day. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A.! U.S.A.!.. . 

The President. We celebrate the right of 
each individual to be recognized as unique, 
possessed of dignity and the sacred right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. At 
the same time, with our independence goes 
a generosity of spirit more evident here 
than in almost any other part of the world. 
Recognizing the equality of all men and 
women, we’re willing and able to lift the 
weak, cradle those who hurt, and nurture 
the bonds that tie us together as one nation 
under God. 

Finally, we’re here to shield our liberties, 
not just for now or for a few years but 
forever. 

Could I share a personal thought with 
you tonight, because tonight’s kind of spe- 
cial to me. It’s the last time, of course, that 
I will address you under these same circum- 
stances. I hope you'll invite me back to 
future conventions. Nancy and I will be for- 
ever grateful for the honor you’ve done us, 
for the opportunity to serve, and for your 
friendship and trust. 

I began political life as a Democrat, cast- 
ing my first vote in 1932 for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. That year, the Demo- 
crats called for a 25-percent reduction in 
the cost of government by abolishing use- 
less commissions and offices and consolidat- 
ing departments and bureaus, and giving 
more authority to State governments. As 
the years went by and those promises were 
forgotten, did I leave the Democratic Party, 
or did the leadership of that party leave not 
just me but millions of patriotic Democrats 
who believed in the principles and philoso- 
phy of that platform? 

One of the first to declare this was a 
former Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent—Al Smith, the Happy Warrior, who 
went before the Nation in 1936 to say, on 
television—or on radio that he could no 
longer follow his party’s leadership and that 
he was “taking a walk.” As Democratic 
leaders have taken their party further and 
further away from its first principles, it’s no 
surprise that so many responsible Demo- 


crats feel that our platform is closer to their 
views, and we welcome them to our side. 

Four years ago we raised a banner of bold 
colors—no pale pastels. We proclaimed a 
dream of an America that would be “a shin- 
ing city on a hill.” 

We promised that we’d reduce the 
growth of the Federal Government, and we 
have. We said we intended to reduce inter- 
est rates and inflation, and we have. We 
said we would reduce taxes to provide in- 
centives for individuals and business to get 
our economy moving again, and we have. 
We said there must be jobs with a future 
for our people, not government make-work 
programs, and, in the last 19 months, as I’ve 
said, 6% million new jobs in the private 
sector have been created. We said we 
would once again be respected throughout 
the world, and we are. We said we would 
restore our ability to protect our freedom 
on land, sea, and in the air, and we have. 

We bring to the American citizens in this 
election year a record of accomplishment 
and the promise of continuation. 

We came together in a national crusade 
to make America great again, and to make 
a new beginning. Well, now it’s all coming 
together. With our beloved nation at peace, 
we're in the midst of a springtime of hope 
for America. Greatness lies ahead of us. 

Holding the Olympic games here in the 
United States began defining the promise of 
this season. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A! U.S.A!. .. 

The President. All through the spring and 
summer, we marveled at the journey of the 
Olympic torch as it made its passage east to 
west. Over 9,000 miles, by some 4,000 run- 
ners, that flame crossed a portrait of our 
nation. 

From our Gotham City, New York, to the 
Cradle of Liberty, Boston, across the Appa- 
lachian springtime, to the City of the Big 
Shoulders, Chicago. Moving south toward 
Atlanta, over to St. Louis, past its Gateway 
Arch, across wheatfields into the stark 
beauty of the Southwest and then up into 
the still snowcapped Rockies. And, after cir- 
cling the greening Northwest, it came down 
to California, across the Golden Gate and 
finally into Los Angeles. And all along the 
way, that torch became a celebration of 
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America. And we all became participants in 
the celebration. 

Each new story was typical of this land of 
ours. There was Ansel Stubbs, a youngster 
of 99, who passed the torch in Kansas to 4- 
year-old Katie Johnson. In Pineville, Ken- 
tucky, it came at 1 a.m., so hundreds of 
people lined the streets with candles. At 
Tupelo, Mississippi, at 7 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning, a robed church choir sang “God 
Bless America” as the torch went by. 

That torch went through the Cumberland 
Gap, past the Martin Luther King, Jr., Me- 
morial, down the Santa Fe Trail, and along- 
side Billy the Kid’s grave. 

In Richardson, Texas, it was carried by a 
14-year-old boy in a special wheelchair. In 
West Virginia the runner came across a line 
of deaf children and let each one pass the 
torch for a few feet, and at the end these 
youngsters’ hands talked excitedly in their 
sign language. Crowds spontaneously began 
singing “America the Beautiful” or “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

And then, in San Francisco a Vietnamese 
immigrant, his little son held on his shoul- 
ders, dodged photographers and policemen 
to cheer a 19-year-old black man pushing 
an 88-year-old white women in a wheel- 
chair as she carried the torch. 

My friends, that’s America. 

Audience. U.S.A.! U.S.A! U.S.A! .. . 

The President. We cheered in Los Ange- 
les as the flame was carried in and the giant 
Olympic torch burst into a billowing fire in 
front of the teams, the youth of 140 nations 
assembled on the floor of the Coliseum. 
And in that moment, maybe you were 
struck as I was with the uniqueness of what 
was taking place before a hundred thousand 
people in the stadium, most of them citi- 
zens of our country, and over a billion 
worldwide watching on television. There 
were athletes representing 140 countries 
here to compete in the one country in all 
the world whose people carry the blood- 
lines of all those 140 countries and more. 
Only in the United States is there such a 
rich mixture of races, creeds, and nationali- 
ties—only in our melting pot. . 

And that brings to mind another torch, 
the one that greeted so many of our parents 
and grandparents. Just this past Fourth of 
July, the torch atop the Statue of Liberty 
was hoisted down for replacement. We can 
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be forgiven for thinking that maybe it was 
just worn out from lighting the way to free- 
dom for 17 million new Americans. So, now 
we'll put up a new one. 

The poet called Miss Liberty’s torch the 
“lamp beside the golden door.” Well, that 
was the entrance to America, and it still is. 
And now you really know why we're here 
tonight. 

The glistening hope of that lamp is still 
ours. Every promise, every opportunity is 
still golden in this land. And through that 
golden door our children can walk into to- 
morrow with the knowledge that no one 
can be denied the promise that is America. 

Her heart is full; her door is still golden, 
her future bright. She has arms big enough 
to comfort and strong enough to support, 
for the strength in her arms is the strength 
of her people. She will carry on in the 
eighties unafraid, unashamed, and unsur- 
passed. 

In this springtime of hope, some lights 
seem eternal; America’s is. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
America. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:11 p.m. at 
the Dallas Convention Center. Prior to the 
President’s speech, the delegates to the con- 
vention viewed an 18-minute film presenta- 
tion which concluded with the introduction 
of the President. 

Following the convention proceedings, 
the President and Mrs. Reagan attended a 
reception at the convention center for offi- 
cials and guests of the 1984 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 


Dallas, Texas 
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Thank you very much. You know, Paul,? 
if you really have all morning been talking 


1 Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, General 
Chairman of the Republican Party and 
Chairman of the Reagan-Bush Reelection 
Committee. 
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about all those things you said, then I 
haven’t got anything left to say. [Laughter] 
That’s what I was going to talk about. 

No, I want to thank you. It’s a privilege to 
be with so many hard-working and dedicat- 
ed Republicans. And with regard to the 
interruptions last night, afterwards I said to 
George, I said, “I thought there for awhile I 
was going to have to do the speech one 
word at a time.” [Laughter] 

But it’s a special honor to greet the 
women and men who’ve just become the 
new Republican National Committee. And 
incidentally, if we are the reason for all of 
this, we wouldn’t have been in a position to 
be responsible for all of this if it hadn’t 
been for people like you putting us here, 
and we’re most grateful. 

Each of you has dedicated years of effort 
to the cause that unites us. And today, you 
take up positions of the highest responsibil- 
ity in one of the oldest, proudest political 
parties on Earth—a party that’s always 
stood for human freedom, a party that’s 
given the world leaders like Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and Dwight David Eisenhower and, 
yes, Abraham Lincoln. 

Your positions give you an opportunity to 
serve our country in an historical manner. 
And on behalf of all Republicans, I give you 
a heartfelt congratulations. 

During your time in office you'll face 
many challenges, but none will be greater 
than the challenge you face in the next 74 
days. And I just know that with the people 
by our side, we will—and by “we” I mean 
Republicans—we'll lead not only our party 
but our country. And we'll fight this cam- 
paign with every ounce of strength we 
have, and the people will win. 

Our strategy is simply stated: We’ll go to 
the people—to all the people—we’ll speak 
of our beliefs; we'll stand on the record; 
we'll deal in the facts. 

The opposition has already begun to try 
to pit one group of Americans against an- 
other. But the election of ’84 will be a 
battle not of groups, but of ideas. And we’ll 
wage it with joy and vigor. 

We know that our constituency is every- 
one in this country. Our special interest 
group is the American people. And our 
intent is to keep promoting policies that 
will help all of the people and help the 
people of this country to help themselves. 


This year offers us an historic opportunity 
to get across an historic truth: that we are 
the party of new ideas; we are the party of 
the future; and we are the party whose phi- 
losophy is vigorous and dynamic. The old 
stereotype of a kind of pudgy, stolid, un- 
imaginative Republican—there may be a 
few cartoonists around that still want to 
portray us as that, but they’re lying in their 
teeth if they do. 

This isn’t going to be a cakewalk. I know 
that all of you know that. And it’s no time 
to sit on our laurels. 1984 is the year when 
we can get out there in the union halls and 
the VFW, the church meetings, and get out 
the word. As a matter of fact, we'll be walk- 
ing away from here in a few minutes, be- 
cause Nancy and I are due in Chicago to 
speak to the VFW this afternoon at their 
national convention. 

But we want to get out the word on how, 
through cutting tax rates, we’re making the 
GOP stand for “Great Opportunity Party,” 
and get out the word on how our policies 
have enhanced America’s strength and this 
has made the peace that we enjoy more 
solid and durable; get out the word on how 
inflation has plummeted and unemploy- 
ment has fallen and the value of the dollar 
is higher and the economy is expanding. 
And we didn’t do this to help some of the 
people; we did it to help all of the people. 

Things are going so well that the opposi- 
tion has had to reverse the meaning of a 
few words and concepts. Indeed, at their 
meeting in San Francisco, one of their 
speakers called the economic expansion— 
and I quote—an “‘illusion.” Well, it’s pretty 
hard to cash an illusion. [Laughter] People 
are cashing bigger checks. 

But according to the opposition, prosperi- 
ty is an illusion. Strong defenses—and this 
again is quoting them—are “destabilizing.” 
And if you read the record of the last ad- 
ministration backward, it has a happy 
ending. [Laughter] 

Well, this expansion has already lasted 20 
months without fueling inflation. It’s given 
nearly 6% million more Americans, as I said 
last night, jobs. There’s nothing dangerous 
about an expansion that is based on hard 
work and innovation, and the American 
people know it. 
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Looking to the future, it’s clear that the 
opposition has only one innovation to 
offer—strange for them, too—a huge tax in- 
crease. But that’s their usual knee-jerk reac- 
tion, and as I said the other day, when their 
knee jerks, we get kicked. [Laughter] 

But let’s get the word out on that one, 
too. Our people don’t believe, or our party 
doesn’t believe, that the people are under- 
taxed. We believe the Federal Government 
is overfed. To bring the budget under con- 
trol, we need more Republicans elected 
who will support the line-item veto and the 
balanced budget amendment. You’ve heard 
me say that before, but we’re going to keep 
on saying it, because every poll indicates 
that the American people support those 
measures overwhelmingly, once again show- 
ing that the leadership of the other party 
totally is ignoring what their own people 
are telling them they want. 

And to spur new investment, to enable 
the people to keep a greater share of their 
earnings, we need that historic simplifica- 
tion of the tax code. And if we can broaden 
that base, if we can begin to get the unpaid 
tax that is now out there from those who 
are freeloading on their neighbors, we can 
reduce the rates for everyone. 

Our vision is and must be an America of 
greater incentives, more growth, and new 
opportunities. But let me leave you just one 
last thought from my heart: Holding this 
office has allowed me to see as never before 
how richly our nation has been blessed. 
Around the world, totalitarians tread ideals 
underfoot and oppress millions. But in 
America, it’s still our privilege to stand for 
liberty. 

This election is for more than our party 
and more than the White House; it’s for the 
future of our beloved country, the place 
Mr. Lincoln called the “last best hope of 
man.” For the sake of our children and the 
millions on Earth who look to America for 
hope, I know that we'll fight the good fight, 
we'll keep the faith. 

There was one thing—I know that many 
of the things I’ve said here were repeated 
many times in the convention, because they 
had to do with the actual record of what 
we've been doing in the management of 
the Government, but I think you might be 
pleased to know—you'll remember back a 
couple of years ago when we were talking 
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about a private sector initiative, encourag- 
ing that. And thousands of volunteers came 
forth with every kind of idea, and we had a 
commission, temporarily put together, that 
collected, and then in the White House we 
had computerized the literally thousands of 
programs throughout the country that citi- 
zens and community groups have them- 
selves put in place to solve some problems 
that heretofore our opponents always would 
think was only for government to do. 

Well, we still maintain a headquarters in 
that private initiatives, and there’s hardly a 
week goes by that we don’t have something 
that we pick up the phone to them and say, 
“Hey. .. .” And sometimes it’s a problem 
only involving one individual that we’ve 
heard about, or that we’ve read in the press 
about, with a situation that government 
isn’t equipped to solve, and we call them. 
And you know, a couple of days later a call 
comes back: All taken care of. And the 
same thing is true with programs. 

In Washington one day I turned on the 
television, and I saw a bunch of fellows out 
there, and they were painting houses and 
they were doing all sorts of things and car- 
rying things in and out, and then the TV 
cameraman was stopping them, and they 
were being questioned. Well, some were 
lawyers and some were doctors and some 
were business people and even some 
judges, and yet they were painting houses 
and so forth. 

And I thought, my gosh, they’re doing 
that—this must be Texas, this must be that 
“Christmas in April” program in a town 
here in Texas where all year long they col- 
lect the information about the elderly, the 
disabled, the people who can’t afford to fix 
up their houses, to restore the plumbing, to 
do the things that need doing. And when 
they’ve got all this list complete, then the 
merchants contribute the paint and the 
things of that kind, and then the people go 
out, and “Christmas in April” is refurbish- 
ing all those houses for those people in 
need. 

And, by golly, it was Washington, DC, 
that was doing it, because our private sector 
initiative had carried the word throughout 
the country of “Christmas in April,” and 
every community, literally, that heard 
about it, said, “Hey, that’s a good idea,” and 
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took it up. And we haven’t talked much 
about that; it isn’t the easiest thing to talk 
about, I guess. But it is showing that the 
America that used to have a barn-building 
bee when a farmer’s barn burned, when 
they used to help the fellow that got in- 
jured to harvest his crop and all, that Amer- 
ica has always been here. The Government 
just tried to take some of your fun away 
from you. And we're stopping that. 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. And 
we're now going to go and talk to the VFW. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:34 a.m. in 
the Chantilly Ballroom at the Loew’s Ana- 
tole Hotel. 

Following his remarks, the President, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Reagan, left Dallas and 
traveled to Chicago, IL. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States 





Remarks at the 85th National Convention 
in Chicago, IL. August 24, 1984 





Commander and Commander, Governor 
Thompson, Senator Percy, our Representa- 
tives Hyde and Martin, you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

I thank you very much for your warm 
welcome. 

I’m delighted to have another chance to 
speak to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Last 
year, I told you that I would fly halfway 
around the world for the honor of meeting 
with the VFW. Well, it’s not quite that far 
from Dallas to Chicago—{laughter|—but it 
sure is a great way to wind up a terrific 
week. 

Now, before I say anything else, I want to 
congratulate all of you for reaching an im- 
portant milestone—your 2-million member- 
ship goal. You can be proud. For 85 years, 
the VFW has stood united in support of the 
values which have made our Republic 
great, and today you’re doing it better than 
ever. 

Four years ago, right here in Chicago, I 
stood before your convention, and when 
you think back to 1980, it’s hard to forget 


the mess America was in, hard to forget the 
foolish talk of a malaise, the unfairness of 
runaway price increases, 21'%-percent in- 
terest rates, weakened defenses, Americans 
held hostage, and the loss of respect for our 
nation abroad. It seemed that we woke up 
every morning wondering what new humil- 
iation our country had suffered overseas, 
what disappointing economic news lay wait- 
ing for us on the front page. 

We knew we couldn’t continue on that 
road. We knew we had to change course 
and get America back on her feet. And we 
knew that peace and freedom could not be 
protected without cost and commitment, 
without perseverance and courage. 

One cannot sit in the Oval Office without 
realizing the awesome responsibility of pro- 
tecting peace and freedom and preserving 
human life. The responsibility cannot be 
met with halfway wishes. It can be met 
only by a determined effort to pursue and 
protect peace with all the strength that we 
can bring to bear. 

My deepest commitment is to achieve a 
stable, enduring peace, not just by being 
prepared to deter aggression but also by 
bringing steadiness to American foreign 
policy, by being prepared to pursue all pos- 
sible avenues for arms reduction, by ensur- 
ing that our economic strength leads the 
way to greater stability through growth and 
human progress and by having the spiritual 
strength and self-confidence that enables us 
to reach out to our adversaries. 

Well, I think we’ve come a long way to- 
gether. In fact, I believe we’ve closed the 
books on that dismal chapter of failed poli- 
cies and self-doubt. May it never return. 
And our progress wouldn’t have been possi- 
ble without you of the VFW and millions of 
other concerned Americans. 

Gone are the days when we abandoned 
principle and common sense. Gone are the 
days when we meekly tolerated obvious 
threats to our peace and security. Gone are 
the days when we either sought to achieve 
overnight, grandiose arms control agree- 
ments that were bound to fail or when we 
set our sights so low that the agreements 
permitted the numbers and categories of 
weapons to soar. 
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We have made a new beginning, a dra- 
matic, far-reaching step toward a much 
better, safer, and more secure future. 

To all of you who have served your coun- 
try with such courage and distinction, and 
to all the young men and women who look 
to their future, I can tell you today from my 
heart: The United States of America is pre- 
pared for peace. 

And because we're stronger than before, 
we can be confident that we’re in a position 
to secure a future of peace, not peace at 
any price, but a true, meaningful, lasting 
peace supported by freedom and human 
dignity. 

As I said last night in Dallas, our military 
serves to protect our freedom and keep the 
peace. None of the four wars in my lifetime 
and none of the wars that you have seen 
came about because we were too strong. 
History shows that weakness invites tyrants 
to believe that the price of aggression will 
be cheap. And while military strength alone 
is not enough to ensure a more secure 
world, without military strength, there can 
be no effective diplomacy, no meaningful 
negotiations, no real security, no lasting 
peace. 

Our military forces are back on their feet, 
substantially stronger and better able to 
protect the peace today than they were 4 
years ago. We’re still not where we need to 
be, but we’re getting there. 

And the payoff is in performance. In Gre- 
nada, with less than 72 hours notice, our 
forces successfully rescued 600 American 
students, disarmed Cuban and Peoples Rev- 
olutionary Armed Forces, and restored the 
chance for democracy to that troubled 
island. 

As one company commander of the 
Army’s Ist Ranger Battalion explained— 
now quote: “The lead assault elements had 
less than 24 hours between the time we 
were issued our final combat orders and our 
departure for Grenada. We fought with the 
equipment on which we were trained. The 
equipment worked throughout the oper- 
ation. New laser range finders gave accu- 
rate distance to targets, and the night vision 
devices operated up to standards. And of 
the 150 Rangers in my company, only 2 had 
ever seen combat before, yet they all per- 
formed like seasoned veterans. What it all 
adds up to is that our highly motivated sol- 
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diers, together with excellent training and 
reliable weapons, gave us the combat 
edge.” 

Well, come to think of it, I seem to re- 
member that it took critics weeks to decide 
whether it was a good idea to rescue our 
students. They should have asked the stu- 
dents, for those students were already 
home. Incidentally, Nancy and I were 
pleased to have about 400 of them on the 
South Lawn at the White House and about 
40 of the men who had returned from Gre- 
nada, representing all four branches of the 
service that had been there. And it was 
wonderful to hear these young people—and 
they were all the same age, the students 
and the military—but it was wonderful to 
hear these young students tell us that, yes, 
they had been prone to kind of look down 
on the uniform and all, but not anymore. 

And we heard stories about how, when 
they were escorted to the helicopters after 
they’d lain overnight and for hours under 
their beds in the dormitories because of the 
bullets coming through the buildings, and 
then our Rangers arrived, and when it 
came time to go to the helicopters, those 
young fellows in uniform put themselves 
between the students and where the firing 
was coming from. 

They couldn’t keep their hands off of 
them. They’d throw their arms around, and 
then they’d come back to us and tell us how 
wonderful they were. It was a great sight. 

Well, that young Army officer said—and 
what he said about his own Ranger battal- 
ion, about being able to take on combat 
operations on short notice, get the job done 
and get it done right, was just as true for 
our other units. The 22d Marine Amphibi- 
ous Unit had just embarked at Morehead 
City, North Carolina, for a normal rotation 
to the Eastern Mediterranean when their 
orders were changed to Grenada. With no 
advance warning, with very little time, they 
put together their operational plans, went 
ashore, professionally accomplished their 
mission, and then continued on their way. 

Because we were willing to take decisive 
action, our students today are safe, Grenada 
is free, and that region of the Caribbean is 
more peaceful and secure than before. But 
let no one confuse that situation with an 
inescapable reality of the modern age. 
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When it comes to our nuclear forces—I’ve 
said it before, and I'll say it again—a nucle- 
ar war cannot be won and must never be 
fought. And that’s why we’ve put forward 
and will continue to pursue one of the most 
extensive arms control programs in history. 

During the months that the START and 
INF talks were underway, we proposed 
seven different initiatives, and none of 
these were offered to the Soviets on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. Indeed, we made a 
number of adjustments to respond to the 
stated concerns of the Soviet side, and that’s 
why we've put forward new proposals on 
reducing the levels of conventional forces 
in Europe, on a worldwide ban on chemical 
weapons, on ways to help reduce the possi- 
bility of conflict in Europe, and why we're 
working to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. 

Ours is the pursuit of a stable and endur- 
ing peace, but at the same time, it would 
have been indefensible and immoral to 
allow the deterrent posture we need to pro- 
tect the peace to continue deteriorating as 
it was. 

Now, some may insist they’re just as com- 
mitted to a strong deterrent even as they 
would cancel the B-l bomber and the 
Peacekeeper missile. They may deny that a 
nuclear freeze would preserve today’s high, 
unequal, and unstable levels of nuclear 
weapons, and they may deny a freeze 
would reduce any incentive for the Soviets 
to return to the negotiating table and 
resume the search for equitable and fair 
reductions. But that way of thinking only 
reminds me of what Sam Rayburn, a very 
wise Democratic Speaker of the House, 
once said: Any jackass can kick a barn 
down, but it takes a carpenter to build one. 
[Laughter] 

When I took office, our newest long- 
range strategic bomber was 19 years old. 
Early next month, the first B-1 bomber will 
roll off the production line. In 1981 our 
newest strategic submarine was 14 years 
old. Today three new Trident submarines 
are at sea; a fourth was delivered in Janu- 
ary, 6 weeks ahead of schedule; and seven 
more are under construction, on schedule 
and within budget. 

When I took office, the debate on mod- 
ernizing our aging land-based missiles had 
gone on for more than a decade. Today 


we've completed five successful tests of the 
Peacekeeper, and deployment plans are on 
schedule. And let me take this opportunity 
to thank all of you for your much-needed 
support in our battle for the Peacekeeper. 
We must make sure that no adversary ever 
has reason to misjudge our deterrent pos- 
ture or question our resolve to protect the 
peace, and we couldn’t have gotten this far 
without your help. I’ve said before many 
times; I'll say it again, there are—where 
you've been of help is, there are many in 
Washington that you do not need to make 
them see the light, just make them feel the 
heat. [Laughter] 

Now let me say a word about one of our 
most important safeguards of peace and 
freedom, and I’m not talking about bullets 
or guns, but about heart and spirit. Once 
again, young Americans wear their uni- 
forms and serve their flag with honor and 
pride. From the NATO lines to the Demili- 
tarized Zone of Korea and at bases and 
ports all across America and all over the 
world, young Americans are carrying on in 
your footsteps, in the courageous footsteps 
of those who stood in harm’s way so that 
others might have a chance to find free- 
dom, peace, and happiness. In fact, no im- 
provement in our military readiness has 
been more dramatic or more important 
than the improvement in the quality and 
retention of our service men and women. 

You know, the critics kept telling us that 
the all-volunteer military would never work 
and, as soon as the economy turned around, 
we'd be faced with severe enlistment and 
retention problems. Well, forgive me, but 
those are the same people who were wrong 
on inflation. They were wrong on unem- 
ployment. They were wrong on interest 
rates. They were wrong on the recovery. 
And there they go again. We’re now in the 
2lst month of the best economic recovery 
since 1949, and last year was the best we’ve 
ever had for reenlistment in both the Navy 
and Air Force and one of the Army’s best 
years for recruiting. And those trends are 
continuing. 

You know, every time I see a young serv- 
ice man or woman I get a lump in my 
throat thinking of how lucky we are to have 
them serving our country and protecting 
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our freedom with real honor, courage, and 
competence. 

I believe that we’ve come too far, strug- 
gled too hard, and accomplished too much 
to turn back now. Once again the world 
knows that America will stand up for free- 
dom, democracy, and peace with human 
dignity. And once again America is pre- 
pared for peace. 

I don’t know whether you're aware of 
this, but in every year from 1975 to 1980, 
armies, largely supplied by Moscow, or 
Soviet forces themselves, invaded or seized 
control of a different country. First, Viet- 
nam, then Angola, followed by Ethiopia and 
Cambodia—finally, Afghanistan. Well, since 
1981, that pattern has stopped. And in 
1983, Grenada was saved. And every once 
in a while, it’s important to remember that 
success can also be measured by the disas- 
ters which do not happen. 

Talking about those people in uniform, as 
I said last night at the convention—I quoted 
what General Marshall had said in World 
War II when he was asked what was our 
secret weapon, and he said, “The best 
damned kids in the world.” Well, you aren’t 
kids anymore, but there’s another genera- 
tion who are, and they’re also—you can say 
the same thing about them. 

I have to tell a little story—I promised all 
my people I wouldn’t tell this anymore, I’ve 
told it so often, but I have to tell it to you. 
It has to do with Grenada. Not too long ago, 
the Armed Forces Journal over in the Pen- 
tagon came over and delivered me a little 
plaque, and they had engraved on that 
plaque some paragraphs from a letter re- 
ceived from a marine lieutenant, flyer of a 
Cobra, who had been at Grenada and then 
had gone on to Lebanon. And he wrote 
back to the Armed Forces Journal, and he 
said when he was at Grenada, he noticed 
that every news story contained someplace 
the line, “Grenada produces more nutmeg 
than any other spot on Earth.” And he de- 
cided that appeared so often, that it was a 
code—and he had broken the code. 

And he said, number one, Grenada pro- 
duces more nutmeg than any other spot on 
Earth. Number two, the Soviets and the 
Cubans are trying to take Grenada. 
Number three, you can’t have eggnog with- 
out nutmeg. And number four, you can’t 
have Christmas without eggnog. And he 
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said, number five, the Soviets and the 
Cubans are trying to steal Christmas. 
[Laughter] And he said, number six, we 
stopped them. [Laughter] 

We can be confident that history is 
moving in the direction of self-government 
and human dignity. To paraphrase Jeffer- 
son, men and women are not born with 
saddles on their backs. Political systems 
based on a dreadful denial of the human 
spirit will, in the end, fail. 

In our own hemisphere, 26 of 33 Latin 
American countries today are democracies 
or are striving to become democracies. 
Now, this represents 90 percent of the re- 
gion’s population—up from 50 percent only 
a decade ago. 

We see this yearning for freedom and de- 
mocracy among the brave people of East- 
ern Europe, in Afghanistan, in Africa, and 
elsewhere. The spirit of men and women to 
breathe free is a mighty force that cannot 
and will not be denied. Our country is the 
leader of the free world, and today we’re 
providing that leadership. In my meetings 
with foreign leaders, they’ve often told me 
how good it is to know what the United 
States stands for once again. 

Now, before I close, I want to thank your 
outgoing commander in chief, Cliff Olson, 
for all that he’s done, and I want to con- 
gratulate your incoming commander in 
chief, Billy Ray Cameron. I will always re- 
member your strong support. It stayed rock 
solid even when the going was rough, but 
then you’ve always been a tower of 
strength. The VFW has always set high 
standards, lived up to them, and looked out 
for America, just as you’ve always looked 
out for the veteran. 

The VFW and the Ladies Auxiliary didn’t 
become great organizations by accident. 
You’ve done it through hard work and out- 
standing leadership. You’ve done it by serv- 
ing our nation’s veterans in your communi- 
ties, volunteering your services to our vet- 
erans, fighting the good fight for a strong, 
safe, and secure America, supporting our 
POW-MIA efforts, sponsoring youth activi- 
ties, directing your highly acclaimed drug 
abuse and safety projects, your Voice of De- 
mocracy Scholarship Program, and so many 
other worthwhile projects. 
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I think of your patriotism, and I just have 
to wonder: How can anyone not believe 
that the heart of America is good, that the 
spirit of America is strong, and that the 
future of America is great? 

I wish all Americans could have stood 
with me this past June on the windswept 
cliffs of Pointe du Hoc. I wish all Americans 
could have felt the faith and belief, the loy- 
alty and love of those brave men of Nor- 
mandy. You know what I mean—you’re the 
veterans of foreign wars. You’ve been there. 

But one of the Rangers of 40 years ago, 
now 63 years old, the day before we ar- 
rived, scaled the 100-foot cliff that he had 
climbed on D-day and did in just 7 minutes, 
still one of the best damn kids in the world. 
[Laughter] 

You understand that we are what we are 
because of Normandy and a thousand other 
lonely battlefields. Words could never ex- 
press what the patriotism of generation 
after generation of American heroes means 
for the very soul of our nation. But you and 
I do know that we're free because of those 
who went to Omaha Beach and Guadalca- 
nal, Mig Alley and Pork Chop Hill, Khe 
Sanh and the Iron Triangle. 

I'll never stop working as hard as I can to 
make sure that our nation keeps its special 
commitment to those who served, to those 
who have kept the torch of liberty burning 
brightly. Because of you, America’s best days 
are still to come, and with faith, freedom, 
and courage, there’s no limit to what Amer- 
ica can and will accomplish. 

Forgive me, but before I leave, I must 
share something with you, because you’ve 
evoked memories too moving, too impor- 
tant to ignore. When we visited the Nor- 
mandy beaches this past spring, we were 
told that the French citizens came up to 
those veterans of ours who had returned, 
took them by the hand, and said, with tears 
in their eyes, “We were only young at the 
time, but we will always remember what 
you did and what it has meant to us.” 

When I look at you, when I think of all 
you've lived and known and learned from 
your lifetime of service, a lifetime of honor, 
I can’t help wondering, who, more than 
you, could better understand how precious 
are the gifts of life and freedom and faith? 
Who more than you has the courage and 
the wisdom to help us protect these gifts for 


our children and for our children’s chil- 
dren? 

You are wise men of history whose bur- 
dens have become our blessings. Your strug- 
gles preserved democracy, and today all of 
us are lifting America into a new spring- 
time of hope. Yes, in my heart I know it is 
true: America’s future must be a future of 
peace, and together, we’ll see to it that it’s 
done. 

I know that your convention ended and 
that you remained here to receive me, and 
I’m most grateful to you for that. Thank 
you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:57 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel following remarks and an in- 
troduction by Billy Ray Cameron, incoming 
VFW commander in chief. 


Illinois and Michigan Canal Legislation 





Remarks on Signing S. 746 Into Law. 
August 24, 1984 





Thank you, and thank you all for coming. 
I’m delighted to be here with Governor 
Thompson and cosponsors Senator Chuck 
Percy and Congressman Tom Corcoran and 
Representatives Henry Hyde and Lynn 
Martin to sign Senate bill 746. 

We’re pleased that this legislation en- 
joyed strong bipartisan support, including 
cosponsorship by Senator Dixon and the 
long-time support of Congressman Mel 
Price. 

The legislation commemorates the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, which was a main 
artery of commerce in the 19th century, by 
designating a National Heritage Corridor 
from Chicago to LaSalle-Peru, Illinois. The 
legislation also establishes a National Herit- 
age Corridor Commission to assist local and 
State entities in any appropriate preserva- 
tion treatment or renovation of the old 
structures of the canal. We believe such ac- 
tivity will stimulate tourism, jobs, and eco- 
nomic growth, as well as greater coopera- 
tion between local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments. 
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So, with that said, I am pleased to sign 
the bill. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel at the ceremony which was attended 
by community leaders. Following the sign- 
ing ceremony, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan departed Chicago and went to 
Camp David, MD, where they spent the 
weekend. 

As enacted, S. 746 is Public Law 98-398, 
approved August 24. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a 
Railroad Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12486. August 24, 1984 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN PORT 
AUTHORITY TRANS-HUDSON CORPORATION 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD SIG- 
NALMEN 


A dispute exists between the Port Author- 
ity Trans-Hudson Corporation and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen repre- 
senting employees of the Port Authority 
Trans-Hudson Corporation. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act’’). 

A party empowered by the Act has re- 
quested that the President establish an 
emergency board pursuant to Section 9A of 
the Act. 

Section 9A(c) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon such a request, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and report on the dispute. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. section 159a), it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective August 25, 1984, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. The board shall 
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perform its functions subject to the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Sec. 2. Report. The board shall report its 
findings to the President with respect to 
the dispute within 30 days after the date of 
its creation. 

Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(c) of the Act, as 
amended, from the date of the creation: of 
the board, and for 120 days thereafter, no 
change, except by agreement of the parties, 
shall be made by the carrier or the employ- 
ees, in the conditions out of which the dis- 
pute arose. 

Sec. 4. Expiration. The board shall termi- 
nate upon the submission of the report pro- 
vided for in Section 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 24, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:46 a.m., August 27, 1984] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 25. 


Administration’s Goals and 
Accomplishments 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
August 25, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

The campaign of 1984 is underway. This 
campaign is about what it was like 4 years 
ago and what it’s like today. But even more 
important, it’s about the future. I believe 
our Republican Party is the true party of 
the future because our vision, ideas, and 
proposals seek to bring out the best in 
America by challenging the best in our 
people. The “Great Opportunity Party” be- 
lieves in challenging people to do better. 
The Democratic leadership still insists on 
challenging government to grow bigger. 

Our vision of a strong, secure future rests 
on our confidence that Americans can con- 
tinue making progress toward four specific 
goals: strong, steady economic growth; de- 
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veloping the frontiers of science, high tech- 
nology, and space; strengthing our commu- 
nity of shared values; and building an en- 
during peace. 

As a nation, we’ve already begun meeting 
the challenges we set forth 4 years ago. I 
won't rehash all the problems we faced, but 
from a collapsing economy to weakening 
defenses, to rising rates of crime and poor 
educational performance, it was clear that 
America was in deep trouble. We were 
being led by a group of pessimists whose 
ideas had been threadbare for years and 
they hadn’t even noticed. The realities of a 
changing world had long since passed them 
by. 

We said, “If Amerca is to be a successful 
leader in the world again, we must face up 
to the problems that have dragged us down. 
And we must begin doing that by trusting 
the people again.” We said that together, 
we must meet the challenges of reducing 
the growth of government, bringing down 
inflation and interest rates, and cutting tax 
rates to create jobs and get our economy 
moving again—and America has. We said 
we must restore America’s ability to defend 
itself and fulfill its responsibilities as a trust- 
ee of freedom and peace in the world—and 
America has. 

We met our challenges before, and we 
can meet them again. 

As for our first goal—economic growth— 
our position is clear. We’ve seen from the 
mistakes of the past and from the recent 
recovery that our economy grows best 
when earnings flow not to government, but 
stay with the people and in the economy. 
That’s why we must meet the challenge of 
simplifying our tax system, making it more 
fair, easier to understand, so we can bring 
personal tax rates further down, not up. 

With strong economic growth, we’ll con- 
tinue bringing down deficits. We must also 
control spending, and one tool is a constitu- 
tional amendment mandating that govern- 
ment spend no more than government 
takes in. Another is a line-item veto, so that 
a President can veto specific spending re- 
quests without vetoing an entire appropria- 
tions bill. Until the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic party supports these two long-over- 


due reforms, they should close their mouths 
forever about budget deficits. 

Our second goal—developing America’s 
next frontiers in science and high technolo- 
gy and into the far reaches of space—will 
enable us to surge forward on the crest of 
progress and peaceful change. 

We have it within our power to make 
astonishing advances in technology and 
medicine, and that will make us a more 
competitive, successful, and healthy people. 
Our greatest resources and hope for the 
future are the minds and hearts of our 
people. 

That’s why our third great goal is to help 
revive America’s traditional values: faith, 
family, neighborhood, work, and freedom. 
Government has no business enforcing 
these values, but neither must it seek, as it 
did in the recent past, to suppress or re- 
place them. That only robbed us of our 
tiller and sent us adrift. 

Helping restore these values will bring 
new strength, direction, and dignity to our 
lives and to the life of our nation. It’s on 
these values that we’ll best build a future. 

Finally, we must continue meeting the 
challenge of working for a more peaceful 
world in which individual liberty can flour- 
ish. Today we’re at peace, and this is good. 
I’ve seen four wars in my lifetime. I re- 
member Pope Paul VI saying to the United 
Nations, ““No more war. War never again.” 

To continue the peace we enjoy, we must 
show clear support for our allies and exhibit 
strength and steadiness to those who wish 
us ill. Setting goals, meeting challenges, 
striving for excellence are key to the end- 
less possibilities the future holds in store for 
America. It’s not for the Federal Govern- 
ment to set those goals, but we can help 
challenge Americans to challenge them- 
selves in all areas of their lives and, like our 
Olympic athletes, to reach for greatness. 

I'll be speaking more to you about this in 
the days ahead. Until next week, thanks for 
listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 
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Thank you, and welcome to the White 
House. I want to thank each one of you for 
joining us here today, and I want all of you 
to know how grateful I am—as George ex- 
pressed it so well—me, too—for all that 
you’ve meant and all your contributions to 
our administration. 

Now, I know it’s a littke warm, and I 
know it’s August, and here we are, and that 
reminds me of a sweltering, hot day in my 
boyhood on a Sunday morning going to 
church. And the preacher handled the situ- 
ation very well. He said, “I’m going to 
preach, because of the heat, the shortest 
sermon you’ve ever heard.” And he said 
just seven words: “If you think it’s hot 
now—wait.” [Laughter] 

So, I'll follow his example. I'll do a little 
more than seven words—{/aughter|—but I'll 
try to keep it short. 

Today on this Women’s Equality Day, we 
remember the history of women in Amer- 
ica. We celebrate all the gains that women 
have made. During our early years, women 
cooked, cleared fields, harvested crops, 
raised the children who would go on to 
make this the greatest nation on Earth. 

Yet while in those early, difficult days 
women were partners in hard work, in 
many other respects their value and dignity 
was ignored. In many States it was difficult 
for women to get a public education. In the 
working world, women were prevented 
from holding most jobs. Worst of all, women 
were denied our most fundamental right, 
the democratic right to vote. 

As America became a more mature and 
thoughtful nation, all this began to change. 
The suffrage movement at the turn of the 
century had a profound effect. World War 
II broke down many of the barriers that 
women used to confront in the workplace. 
And the 1960’s gave rise to a women’s 
movement that has made all of us aware of 
the rightful role of women in our society—a 
role that includes full access to the profes- 
sions and complete equality before the law. 

We still have a long way to go; but al- 
ready American women are finding oppor- 
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tunities that their forebears never dreamed 
of. Today, two-thirds of women between 25 
and 44 work in paid positions. Half our col- 
lege students are women, and growing 
numbers of women are doctors, lawyers, 
police, and military officers. 

You know, I can’t help thinking that 
women like you—women who have accept- 
ed the burdens of government service and 
worked so successfully to give our country a 
new birth of freedom and vitality—show 
clearly just how much American women 
can accomplish. 

For example, take a certain woman—I 
think her name is Maureen. [Laughter] 
Maureen has worked in radio and televi- 
sion, she’s promoted overseas trade, has run 
for political office, and today she’s helping 
her old man communicate to women all 
that our administration is trying to accom- 
plish. [Laughter] 

Now, not related but very close, is our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick. Ambassador Kirkpatrick has 
raised three sons, written five books, and 
holds a professorship at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. And in her own words, let me 
quote: “My experience demonstrates to my 
satisfaction that it is both possible and feasi- 
ble for women in our times to successfully 
combine traditional and professional roles. 
All that is required is a little luck and a lot 
of work.” 

Well, one of my proudest days in office 
came when I appointed Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor to be the first woman on the United 
States Supreme Court. And she, too, illus- 
trates all that the modern American woman 
can achieve. Justice O’Connor has brought 
up three sons, pursued a brilliant legal 
career that has ranged from private prac- 
tice to service as the assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Arizona. Today, she’s setting an ex- 
ample for all our daughters as one of the 
highest ranking women in American histo- 
ry. 

Because of the sweeping and exciting 
social changes our country has undergone, 
it no longer makes sense to talk about a 
great divide between women and men. 
There are no longer any men’s issues or 
women’s issues, just issues that concern 
each of us as Americans. That’s why it’s our 
policy to benefit all Americans, and to do so 
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not by raising taxes, or multiplying regula- 
tions, or fattening the Federal bureaucracy, 
but by promoting economic growth. 
Growth is good for everybody. 

And tomorrow morning—I can’t tell you 
the details, it isn’t fair—tomorrow morning 
there will be some information that will be 
released with regard to growth in our econ- 
omy. And believe me, it will be continued 
good news. 

The economic expansion that our policies 
produced has already distinguished itself as 
the strongest sustained economic expansion 
in America since 1949. And not even 
during the boom years of the fifties, when 
our nation was providing millions of new 
jobs and achieving unparalleled industrial 
strength—not even then was our economy 
so vital, or our progress so rapid. And as this 
expansion provides new opportunities for 
all Americans, it’s giving American women 
a powerful lift. 

Last year, women filled almost three- 
quarters of all the new jobs in managerial, 
professional, and technical fields. Today, the 
number of women-owned businesses is 
growing three times faster than the number 
of those owned by men. And over the next 
4 years, we'll work to promote still more 
economic growth and still more opportuni- 
ties for women. 

I just have to believe that, together, we 
can make America a place where women 
are free to pursue careers, raise families, or 
both—a place where women not only suc- 
ceed, but do it with style. 

You’re probably wondering why I didn’t 
stop at seven words, but I couldn’t get in all 
I wanted to say if I had. [Laughter] But 
now, thank you for being here again, and 
God bless all of you. And I guess it’s time to 
picnic now—after we have our picture 
taken. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:53 p.m. on 
the South Grounds of the White House fol- 
lowing remarks by Maureen Reagan, Vice 
President George Bush, and the First Lady. 

The President proclaimed August 26th as 
Women’s Equality Day, 1984, by Proclama- 
tion 5227, signed August 16. 
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The President. Thank you all very much. 
And, Secretary Bell and Principal Vera 
White, ladies and gentlemen, and most of 
all, you the students who are in and will be 
entering this fine school: It’s a genuine 
honor to be with you today to help cele- 
brate the vitality of young minds and the 
superb education that Jefferson Junior High 
School provides. 

Last year, Secretary Bell and the Depart- 
ment of Education awarded Jefferson a Sec- 
ondary School Recognition Program award, 
and today in just the brief time I’ve been 
here, I’ve seen why. Jefferson is truly one of 
the outstanding schools in America. 

I’ve just come from an excellent math- 
count seminar with your teachers, Mrs. Sue 
White and Mr. John Coleman, and I’d been 
thinking, would you mind if I borrowed 
Mrs. White and Mr. Coleman to help the 
Congress with the budget? [Laughter] 

And I’m delighted to be with you today, 
because Jefferson Junior High is setting an 
example of academic excellence for schools 
all across our country. Students at Jefferson 
Junior High receive just the training they 
need to go on to successful careers in high 
school and from there to good jobs and col- 
lege. This school, I’ve already sensed, hums 
with excitement. It’s sort of like being with 
a football team the week before the open- 
ing game. At Jefferson Junior High the 
game is life itself, and the goal is education. 
And I can tell, you already know you’re 
going to win. It’s that sense of teamwork at 
this school that’s impressed me most this 
morning. 

The teachers and staff play their part 
with enthusiasm and skill. To keep them- 
selves at the top of their form, they con- 
stantly evaluate themselves and each other, 
and they participate often in teacher work- 
shops. And in the classroom, Jefferson 
Junior High teachers and high school teach- 
ers and staff never stop giving. I under- 
stand, for example, that the teachers partici- 
pating in today’s orientation session are vol- 
unteering their time. 
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Parents of Jefferson Junior High students 
also play a critical role. And again, they play 
it—I’ve seen already—with enthusiasm. Par- 
ents have organized themselves to get in 
touch with other parents if their children 
fail to appear in school. They help with ac- 
tivities. And parents who are members of 
the Home-School Association help to give 
Jefferson teachers the honors that they de- 
serve. 

I have been in schools, back several years 
ago when I was Governor, State of Califor- 
nia, and I have seen such a difference here 
and in some of the schools that I was in. 
Here, I’m sure there’s no mother that’s 
going to say to me, as one did in California, 
that she found out almost by accident that 
her son, leaving home every morning for 10 
weeks, had never shown up in school. And 
no one in school ever contacted or told her 
that he wasn’t present. That’s just an impos- 
sibility here, I know. 

But, believe me, it’s the kind of parent 
support that you’re getting that can make 
the difference between a mediocre school 
and a true temple of learning. You Jefferson 
mothers and fathers are showing parents 
throughout the district and throughout 
America that it can be done, and you cer- 
tainly, for one, have my heartfelt gratitude. 

The stars of the Jefferson team are you, 
the students—and when I say stars, I mean 
stars. I've been watching and listening this 
morning—they haven’t given me _ very 
much time—but I don’t think I’ve ever 
seen a brighter or more attentive group of 
young Americans. When I think back to my 
own school days, I’ve just seen Shakespeare 
being portrayed here, I didn’t run into that 
until I was well into high school. I under- 
stand that foreign languages—I didn’t run 
into those until I was well into high school. 

Now, this school will expect a great deal 
of you. And you'll be asked to arrive on 
time and work hard all day and develop 
your talents through activities like music 
and sports. And if it’s any consolation, I'll 
tell you that I have a lot of homework to 
do, too, because at the end of your day, I 
know that’s when you just come to the 
moment when you then have to face home- 
work. 

Jefferson Junior High will hold you to 
high standards, but that’s not a prescription 
for gloom. Far from it. It’s a recipe for hap- 
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piness and success. This school holds a firm 
belief in the dignity and the worth of every 
one of you and is going to hold each of 
you—or help each of you to live up to your 
very best. Yeah, there’ll be low moments— 
there are in any great enterprise. But most 
of the time you'll be caught up in the ex- 
citement of learning. And at the end of 
your time here, you'll be standing tall, 
facing the future with confidence and cour- 
age. 

You students are the stars of the team, 
but let me say a few words about your 
coach—your principal, Mrs. Vera White. 
Now, I’ve spent some time with Mrs. White, 
and I can only describe her as a genuine 
torrent of energy and ideas. Her devotion 
to this school shines through in all that she 
says and does. She’s proud of the teachers, 
proud of the facilities, and proud of each 
one of you. If Jefferson Junior High really 
were a football team, I think Mrs. White 
could take you to the Superbowl. 

I know some of the things that she’s 
said—some from hearing them myself and 
some from hearing them from others. She’s 
said, “I let every child know I care enough 
to make them learn in school. I have high 
expectations of everyone including myself. I 
tell the kids, ‘Just go for it,’ and that’s what 
I do, too. Every student in my school knows 
that I expect them to succeed.” And you 
do. 

That’s the way Jefferson Junior High is—a 
team where teachers, staff, parents, stu- 
dents, and principal work together to 
achieve excellence. You’re winners, every 
one of you. And you're showing schools 
throughout America that they can be win- 
ners, too. 

I want to thank you for inviting me to 
share in the Trojan spirit. And if I can leave 
you with just one thought, it’s this: Always 
remember that the key to America’s future 
lies in your hearts and minds, and that 
you'll get only as much out of your educa- 
tion as you put in. So, to borrow a few 
words from your principal—‘“Go for it.” 

Thank you. Thank you, and God bless you 
all. 

I know there’s a microphone there, and I 
had hoped—anytime my people know that 
I get around young people, I hope that I 
will have time to take any questions. I’m 
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afraid that our time’s about exhausted, but 
could I cheat and ask this—could I take one 
question? 

Yes. 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I’m Ar- 
minta Thompson, associate editor of the Jef- 
ferson Trojan Times. And my question to 
you is: What do you think is the most im- 
portant issue facing today’s education? 

The President. 1 think the most important 
issue—and it’s very obvious that it has taken 
place here—is this drive for excellence. 

About a year ago, we got our first report 
frgm a Commission that I'd appointed on 
excellence in education, because of the 
problems facing schools throughout this 
country: There was a nationwide problem. 
Ten percent, fully, of the 17-year-olds in 
our country were functionally illiterate. 
And in this—and to get by, many schools 
had reduced the requirements in math and 
science, foreign languages, had gone to ex- 
tended freedom choosing courses that the 
students wanted to take. And the result has 
been a grave decline over the last 20 years 
in the SAT scores, the college—university 
entrance scores. 

And in just this year, since that Commis- 
sion’s report was made public and transmit- 
ted to all the schools, there has been just a 
revolution. It shows that education, that 
teachers, staff, administrators of schools, 
and, I think, parents and teachers were 
waiting and begging for this drive for excel- 
lence that we now see. And here, your re- 
quirements for math, for science, for the 
things that you’re doing are evident that 
that is the most essential thing. 

It’s too late once we get behind to try 
and catch up with those who have gone 
before. But you here are now the benefici- 
aries of that. And I have a feeling that this 
school didn’t wait for that excellence in 
education report. I have a hunch that 
you’ve been practicing it. And you were 
probably one of the examples they used. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Well, you're more than 
welcome. 

And let me just close and say this, be- 
cause I’m sure that if I had time for more, 
somebody would ask—I’m going to tattle on 
your principal now. She let me know that 
sometimes the age of the facilities here con- 
cerns you, and you wonder about that. 


Don’t. I attended six elementary schools 
myself, and one high school. And in none of 
them was there a library. I think the facili- 
ties aren’t nearly as important as the hu- 
manity in the facilities. 

But I find this quite sufficient in view of 
what I learned in myself. I could even stand 
here in the gymnasium and tell you that in 
our high school gymnasium in my day, 
there were a few places on the floor that 
you couldn’t try for a basket because the 
beams holding the ceiling up interfered. So, 
I think you can be proud of your facilities, 
of your teachers, of your whole school here. 
And I know that you are. 

God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. in 
the school’s gymnasium. Earlier, he toured 
the school and attended several demonstra- 
tions of the school’s classroom subjects. 


Secondary Sck2ol Recognition Program 
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Thank you very much. Secretary Bell and 
ladies and gentlemen, I’m delighted to be 
here today to join you in honoring some of 
the finest secondary schools in America. 
And I want to extend a special greeting to 
the students in the audience. May I also 
extend a warm welcome to the principals 
who are here today, including Mrs. Vera 
White, who was kind enough to show me 
through Jefferson Junior High School this 
morning. 

You know, the jobs of principal and Presi- 
dent are somewhat alike. Both of us have to 
keep a lot of people happy. You have the 
PTA; I have the voters. [Laughter] And you 
have unruly children, and I have—well— 
[laughter|—I'd better not name names, but 
let me put it this way: When a Congress 
leaves town, it’s no accident we call it a 
recess. [Laughter] 

But I am pleased to help honor the 262 
middle, junior, and senior high schools that 
are receiving awards today for outstanding 
educational performance. Today we honor 
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you for doing a superb job of educating 
students and for setting an example that all 
our schools can follow. 

We must remember, though, that Ameri- 
can schools have not always performed as 
well as those represented here today. From 
the early sixties to 1980, combined SAT 
scores declined steadily, dropping by 90 
points. Science achievement scores of 17- 
year-olds showed a steady drop. And, most 
shocking, our National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education reported that in 1980 
more than one-tenth of America’s 17-year- 
olds could be considered functionally illiter- 
ate. The dropout rate increased so much 
that by 1982, 27 percent of our students 
failed to complete high school, and dropout 
rates among minority students were higher 
than 40 percent. 

Now, this erosion in academic achieve- 
ment took place during the very period, 
overall, when spending was up by over 600 
percent. The crisis in our schools was symp- 
tomatic of a much larger crisis in our coun- 
try. We were living under a tired philoso- 
phy of government knows best. It was out 
of touch with the reality of a changing 
world. And while spending was going up, 
that tired philosophy was dragging America 
down. 

Big taxing and spending had led to soar- 
ing interest rates and inflation, and all over 
the world our once-proud nation was no 
longer known for strength and resolve but 
for vacillation and self-doubt. The future 
seemed clouded. And since the whole aim 
of our schools is to prepare our children for 
the future, it was only natural that when 
leaders lost faith in our future, many of our 
principals, teachers, and students felt 
robbed of their sense of purpose and self- 
esteem. 

Well, the American people decided to 
put a stop to that long decline, and in the 
past few years our country has seen a re- 
birth of vitality and freedom—a great na- 
tional renewal. We’ve knocked inflation 
down, and all across our land a powerful 
economic expansion is providing new prod- 
ucts and new work for millions. Once again, 
the United States is respected throughout 
the world as a force for peace and freedom. 
This is a springtime of hope for America. 

When we came to Washington, we knew 
that the problems in education hadn't de- 
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veloped overnight and couldn’t be cured 
overnight. We knew the key to educational 
improvement was not proposing still more 
Federal involvement and control, but help- 
ing to chart a new course that challenges 
State and local governments, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, and parents to meet 
the goals of an agenda for excellence. 

That’s why one of our first actions was to 
appoint a National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education. And today, from Maine 
to California, parents, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and principals have begun the 
crucial work to carry out the Commission’s 
recommendations by improving fundamen- 
tals of basic teaching and learning. Since 
the Commission’s report, we’ve been wit- 
nessing a great reawakening of learning, re- 
flecting a culmination of concern over the 
quality of American education at all levels. 

On the State level, progress has been sig- 
nificant. When our administration took 
office only a handful of States had task 
forces on education. Today, they all do, and 
many have begun to work on pay incen- 
tives for teachers. They know that to pro- 
mote good teaching we must reward good 
teachers. 

On the local level, parents, teachers, and 
administrators are making dramatic strides. 
The PTA reported last year that after a 20- 
year decline in its membership, 100,000 
new members joined the organization. As 
with so many challenges throughout our 
history, the American people are showing 
again that it can be done. 

Although we’re doing much to make our 
schools more like the temples of learning 
we all want them to be, I don’t believe 
there’s an educator in this room, or in 
America, who wouldn’t agree that we’ve 
barely begun. Our challenge is to sustain 
and build on the progress that we’re now 
making. 

As we strive to move forward, let’s re- 
member one essential precondition for suc- 
cess: We cannot reach for the future with- 
out a firm grasp of basic educational tools 
and the importance of traditional values. 

Learning cannot take place without disci- 
pline. Today, in schools across our land, 
many teachers can’t teach because they 
lack the authority to make students take 
tests and turn in homework. School disorder 
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destroys the learning atmosphere, drives 
good teachers out of teaching, and hurts 
minority and low-income students who are 
concentrated in urban schools where the 
problem is most severe. 

To keep learning in our schools, we must 
get crime, drugs, and violence out. We 
cannot expect to raise a new generation of 
responsible leaders in a lawless environ- 
ment. We cannot expect young Americans 
to master the complexities of computers if 
they’re high on drugs and alcohol. We must 
teach our sons and daughters a proper re- 
spect for academic standards, for codes of 
civilized behavior, and for knowledge itself. 

As the National Commission forcefully 
argued, we must also get our students back 
to the proper study of basic subjects. Today, 
too many students are allowed to abandon 
vocational and college prep courses, so 
when they graduate, they’re prepared for 
neither higher education, nor work, nor the 
training they may later need to keep up 
with technological advances. In 1980, 35 
States required only 1 year of math for a 
high school diploma; 36 required only 1 
year of science. This, too, must stop. We 
must insist that all our students master 
math, science, history, reading, and writing, 
the fundamentals of our civilization. 

Earlier this month, I signed into law the 
Education for Economic Security Act. It au- 
thorizes more scholarships for science and 
math teachers to help raise the level of in- 
struction in those crucial basics. But it isn’t 
just basic subjects that need to be taught; 
it’s also basic values. If we fail to instruct 
our children in justice, religion, and liberty, 
we will be condemning them to a world 
without virtue, a life in the twilight of a 
civilization where the great truths have 
been forgotten. 

In many schools, students are being 
taught the dangers of nuclear weapons and 
the burdens of national defense. Well, let’s 
make certain they understand not only the 
price of defending America but the price of 
failing to. The students from St. George’s 
University School of Medicine learned in 
Grenada that freedom is worth sticking up 
for. 

And while it makes sense that our chil- 
dren learn of our nation’s problems, I hope 
they’re also learning that Americans are 
good and decent people who face up to 


those problems with courage and convic- 
tion. 

Yes, we’re human, we have our faults. 
But by any objective measure, we live in 
the freest, most prosperous nation in the 
history of the world, and our children need 
to know that. Jeane Kirkpatrick, Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, said, “. . . we 
must learn to bear the truth about our soci- 
ety, no matter how pleasant it may be.” 
[Laughter] 

So, we've identified long-neglected prob- 
lems. We're beginning to turn them 
around. We’re remembering the all-impor- 
tant foundation of basic educational tools, 
values, and discipline—all good and impor- 
tant steps of progress, but still not good 
enough. If the world of learning is to meet 
the needs of America’s future, then we 
must clearly see where America is headed. 

You know, during my own lifetime I’ve 
seen this country change so much. When I 
was a boy, dirt roads were still the rule. 
Cars had been invented, but very few 
people had one. In the winter, people got 
around by horse and sleigh. A huge number 
of Americans were farmers, and the one- 
room schoolhouse was common. 

Those dirt roads gave way to sleek inter- 
state highways. The commercial develop- 
ment of the airplane, then the creation of 
the jet engine, revolutionized our transpor- 
tation. In agriculture, innovations in farm 
equipment and techniques made it possible 
for more and more workers to leave the 
fields to pursue other jobs. As they did so, 
our great industries grew, became the 
mainstay of our economy. 

Today we’re well into a new revolution 
driven by technologies that offer virtually 
unlimited opportunities for satisfying jobs 
and personal fulfillment. This revolution is 
based in large part on an American break- 
through—development of the microchip. A 
current author has noted: “Through a vast 
burst of creativity in the use of microchips, 
the human race has projected its computa- 
tional technology beyond all time and size 
into new galaxies of inner space, where dis- 
tances are measured in billionths of a 
meter, time is measured in trillionths of a 
second, and costs drop to thousandths of a 
penny.” 
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I, just a few years ago, received a great 
shock when I was told about a satellite of 
ours and a communications thing—in which 
the entire Encyclopedia Britannica could be 
transmitted in a matter of something like 3 
or 4 seconds. 

Today, our children learn to tell time on 
digital watches. They mix traditional games 
like baseball with the latest video craze. 
And they grow up with constant exposure 
to the mass media, watching television 
some 25 hours a week. Today’s children can 
expect to live longer, have more leisure, 
enjoy better health, change jobs more 
often, and move to more new locations 
then ever before. 

We've heard it said that our nation’s most 
important recess [resource] ! is the mind of 
a child, and that’s truer than ever. Not long 
ago we were asking how America could 
bring the world of learning into better har- 
mony with the world of work. Well, those 
worlds must not only come together, but 
also strengthen and enrich each other. 

Our vision of education must be as for- 
ward-looking as our vision of the rest of 
American life. This will mean a school 
system that teaches our children how to 
enrich their lives by using telecommunica- 
tions as educational tools, that shows them 
how to educate themselves so they'll be 
able to keep their skills current in an ever- 
changing job market, and that gives them 
an appreciation of the arts and humanities 
so that they may broaden their vision and 
deepen their understanding of the values 
that give life meaning. 

One way of helping American schools 
better serve and shape our future is to keep 
bringing technology into more classrooms. 
Now, when I was a boy, an apple was some- 
thing you brought the teacher. [Laughter] 
Today, you learn on an Apple or a MaclIn- 
tosh or an IBM. 

Already, our schools and universities have 
begun to make extensive use of the techno- 
logical revolution. Young children can use 
computers to teach themselves colors and 
basic concepts like “up” and “down” or 
“fast” and “slow.” Others, older students, 
can use computers to sharpen their grasp of 
virtually any subject from math to history. 
Computers can tie in with vast libraries 
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and, in effect, put those libraries in every 
classroom. One dramatic advantage of the 
new technology is that, as we put it to use 
in our schools, it can ease the burden on 
our teachers. In any given classroom, some 
students are able to work quietly with com- 
puters while their teacher spends time with 
others—perhaps with students who require 
more personal attention. 

At the same time, technology can 
produce new opportunities for learning in 
the workplace and the home. Audio-visual 
courses can teach workers how to use new 
techniques and equipment, and computers 
can help them prepare for new fields. In 
the home, personal.computers can put all 
the world’s great art, literature, and drama 
at a family’s fingertips. Two-way cable tele- 
vision stations can bring classroom instruc- 
tion into the living room, and new tech- 
niques of viewer participation can enable 
people in the home to take tests and prac- 
tice skills. If we apply technology to educa- 
tion with thoughtful skill, good education 
will be available to all. Education and tech- 
nology will enable all to participate fully in 
the wonders and benefits of American life. 

One area where those wonders and bene- 
fits is most apparent is space. It’s long been 
a goal of our space shuttle, the program, to 
some day carry citizen passengers into 
space. Until now, we hadn’t decided who 
the first citizen passenger would be. But 
today, I’m directing NASA to begin a search 
in all of our elementary and secondary 
schools and to choose as the first citizen 
passenger in the history of our space pro- 
gram one of America’s finest—a teacher. 

Now I promise you, there will be a little 
bit of voluntarism in that, also. [Laughter] 
But when that shuttle lifts off, all of Amer- 
ica will be reminded of the crucial role that 
teachers and education play in the life of 
our nation. I can’t think of a better lesson 
for our children and our country. 

So, now we know that there’s reason for 
hope. We can see an exciting future, but we 
also know what the current problems are. 
We've defined them, studied them, quanti- 
fied them. We’ve made some progress in 
combating them, but not enough. Now is 
the time to set ourselves some additional 
challenges. 
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We've slowed the downward trend in 
SAT scores in the past few years. We may 
even have ended that trend. But that isn’t 
enough. We have to do better. We have to 
challenge ourselves further, and we must 
challenge ourselves as individuals. The state 
can’t do it for us. This town and the Federal 
Government can’t do it for us. We have to 
challenge ourselves to get moving again. 

I propose that, like an Olympic athlete, 
we set ourselves some goals—four specific 
challenges—and go for it. 

Before this decade is out, scholastic apti- 
tude test scores should regain at least half 
the losses of the last 20 years—a big chal- 
lenge. And we know what hurdles lie 
ahead, but it’s doable if we try. 

Another challenge before this decade is 
out: States should reduce their high school 
dropout rates to less than 10 percent. A big 
taskP You bet. But from the teachers and 
principals and administrators that I’ve met 
over the past 3% years, believe me, 
they’ve—or should I say, youP—are up te 
the challenge. 

Challenge number three: Violence in the 
schools is, in some ways, the toughest of our 
problems. But again, I know we're up to it. 
Already school and community concern has 
begun to pay off. A Gallup poll now shows 
that the number of parents with children in 
public schools who cite violence as their 
major concern is down from 29 percent last 
year to 23 percent this year. And that’s 
reason to cheer. But again, it’s not enough. 
We have to do better. 

So, here’s our goal: Before this decade is 
out, every school in the Nation should have 
adopted clear discipline codes, and the per- 
centage of parents who cite school safety as 
a major concern should be half of what it is 
now. 

You know, our country is perfectly poised 
to meet these challenges and reach these 
heights. So many things have begun right- 
ing themselves the past few years, or, I 
should say, you have helped right them. It’s 
a time of good feeling about the future. It’s 
a time of progress. And we’re showing our- 
selves again that effort and dedication and 
tenacity really make a difference. 

As a young fellow said recently, “Ameri- 
ca’s on top again.” And we can reach the 
top in education again, if only we try. 


And that brings me to a fourth and last 
challenge. We can judge our success in 
turning the schools around by measuring 
public confidence in the schools. In 1980 
only 35 percent of Americans gave the 
schools an “A” or even a “B” when they 
were asked to grade them in a poll. Well, 
the latest Gallop poll shows 42 percent now 
give the schools an “A” or a “B.” That’s a 
solid increase, but it’s not enough. We have 
to do better. We’ve got to challenge our- 
selves further. And so, before the decade is 
out, this general level of confidence in our 
schools should grow at least another 20 per- 
cent so that a solid majority of our people 
give our schools an “A” or a “B”—no, make 
that an “A+” or a “B+.” 

Less than 2 years ago, one of our great 
Olympic heros, Jeff Blatnick, was lying in a 
operating room being operated on for 
cancer. He vowed he’d come back, reach 
his potential, and meet his destiny. And a 
few weeks ago, we saw him drop to his 
knees in joy and thanks when he won an 
Olympic gold medal in wrestling. 

My friends, there’s nothing we can’t do if 
we set our minds to it. There’s nothing we 
can’t achieve. And like those shining young 
men and women that we sent to the Olym- 
pics, we'll stick to these goals; we'll meet 
them; and this will change our country. We 
will continue to be what we've already 
started to be—America reemergent, on the 
scene, full of dynamism and vision; America 
renewed in a golden age of learning. 

I thank you for inviting me here today. 
It’s an honor to meet these scholastic heros, 
our Olympians of the classroom. And as 
school doors open this week and you and 45 
million of your fellow students return to 
your classrooms, I wish you success in your 
studies, success in helping America meet 
these great challenges for excellence in 
education in the 1980’s and beyond. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:34 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to T.H. Bell, Secretary of Education, whose 
Department sponsors the program. 
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Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Five Members. 
August 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Council on Education for terms ex- 
piring July 27, 1988: 


Glenn Stratton Carew will succeed Roberta T. 
Anderson. He is an accountant in private prac- 
tice. Previously he served as a professor of ac- 
counting at the University of Georgia and 
Clemson University. He graduated from Pied- 
mont College (B.S., 1968) and the University of 
Georgia (M.A., 1970). He also completed his 
Ph.D. course work at the University of Georgia. 
He has one child and resides in Athens, GA. 
He was born August 21, 1942, in New Bedford, 
MA. 

Selma S. Morrell will succeed Joseph L. Knutson. 
She is a former elementary schoolteacher with 
over 14 years of experience in public and pri- 
vate schools. She has served as a member of 
the National Education Association. She has 
five children and resides in Albuquerque, NM. 
She graduated from Brigham Young University 
(B.A.). She was born February 8, 1931, in 
Malta, ID. 

George N. Smith is a reappointment. Since 1967 
Mr. Smith has been serving as superintendent 
of Mesa Unified Schools in Mesa, AZ. He also 
serves as president of the Arizona State Board 
of Education and is past president of the Arizo- 
na School Administrators’ Association. He grad- 
uated from the University of Utah (B.S.) and 
Arizona State University (M.A., Ed.D.). He is 
married, has four children, and resides in Mesa, 
AZ. He was born February 11, 1927, in Safford, 
AZ. 

James B. Tatum is a reappointment. Mr. Tatum is 
president of the Crowder College board of 
trustees and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of Community College 
Trustees. He is also president of Tatum Motor 
Co. in Anderson, MO. He graduated from the 
United States Military Academy (B.S., 1947). 
He is married, has four children, and resides in 
Anderson, MO. He was born July 24, 1925, in 
Carthage, MO. 

Gonzalo A. Velez is a reappointment. He is vice 
principal of the Newark Eastside High board of 
education in Newark, NJ. He graduated from 
the University of Santo Tomas, in Manila, Phil- 
ippines (A.B, B.S.E., Ph.B., M.A.). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in West 
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Orange, NJ. He was born October 26, 1941, in 
the Philippines. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal 
Holiday Commission 





Statement on Signing H.R. 5890 Into Law. 
August 27, 1984 





I have today signed H.R. 5890, which es- 
tablishes a temporary commission to en- 
courage and advise on appropriate observ- 
ances of the first legal holiday commemo- 
rating the birth of Martin Luther King, Jr., 
which will occur on January 20, 1986. 

The Commission can make a significant 
contribution by assisting governmental and 
private organizations in arranging for ap- 
propriate ceremonies to honor this great 
and distinguished man. 

I have been advised by the Attorney 
General that, in view of the requirements 
of the Appointments and the Incompatibil- 
ity Clauses of the Constitution, a majority of 
the Members of the Commission, and there- 
fore the Commission itself, may perform 
only ceremonial and advisory functions. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 5890 is Public Law 
98-399, approved August 27. 


United States-European Economic 
Community International Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. August 27, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.) 
(the Act), I transmit herewith the text of a 
governing international fishery agreement 
between the United States and the Europe- 
an Economic Community (EEC), which was 
initialed at Washington on June 27, 1984. 
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This agreement will replace the existing 
governing international fishery agreement 
with the EEC, which entered into force on 
June 9, 1977, and is now due to expire no 
later than September 30, 1984. This agree- 
ment may be signed by the European Eco- 
nomic Community only following the com- 
pletion of EEC internal procedures, which 
are now underway. I am transmitting this 
final text to you prior to its signature. While 
it is the usual practice to transmit to the 
Congress only signed agreements, it is my 
intention in this case that this transmittal 
initiate the period for Congressional review 
under Section 203(a) of the Act (16 U.S.C. 
1823(a)) to further the objectives of that 
Act. Like other such agreements, it will 
enter into force only after the completion 
of the requirements of Section 203 of the 
Act, signature of the Agreement by both 
Parties, and written confirmation that the 
internal procedures of the EEC have been 
completed. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 27, 1984. 


1983 Young American Medals for 
Bravery 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
August 28, 1984 





The Young American Medal for Bravery 
is so special that the law mandates that it be 
given to the recipients only by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and is to be given 
to no more than two young people a year. 
And two points are made by these direc- 
tives. One is that the recipients are so im- 
portant to us that the Chief Executive of 
the Nation must personally honor them. 
And the other is that the winners are the 
very bravest of the brave. 

Now, it’s been said that of all the virtues, 
courage is the most important, because 
without it we would never have the 
strength to practice the others. Now, that’s 
a comment about moral courage. But what 
about physical courage? The stories of these 


two young men tell us something about 
that. 

Both these young people made a con- 
scious decision under pressure to ignore 
personal safety, to ignore personal—or po- 
tential pain and the possibility of death, and 
do an incredibly heroic thing—save another 
human being from death. 

On the evening of February 3d, 1983, the 
home of then 11-year-old Brian Gill was the 
scene of a terrible fire. Brian escaped with- -. 
out harm and was standing near a tree 
when he realized that his 3-year-old sister 
had become separated from his father and 
was still inside. Brian ran back into the 
house, which was now engulfed by flames. 
He felt his way along a wall, followed the 
sound of this sister’s coughs, made his way 
to her side, and pulled her outside to safety. 
His little sister survived, and so did three 
other sisters. His 2-year-old brother, howev- 
er, perished. 

Almost 2 weeks after the fire in Brian 
Gill’s house, 17-year-old, then, Jim Morris 
was driving along an overpass near Grants 
Pass, Oregon. It was late and he was return- 
ing from work. Driving along, he and a 
companion looked down to see a car in 
flames on Interstate 5. A station wagon had 
been struck by a truck and was in flames, 
its gas tank ruptured. Morris raced for the 
car; and when he got there, he saw the 
driver, Thomas Bishop, trying desperately 
to get out. But Bishop was disoriented and 
shaking badly, and Jim tried to open the 
door of the burning car, but it stuck. So, he 
thrust himself through the driver’s window, 
grabbed Bishop under the arms, and single- 
handedly pulled him to safety through the 
window. Less than a minute later, there 
was an explosion, and the entire inside of 
the car was engulfed in flames. 

Later, Thomas Bishop wrote to Morris: 
“It required much courage for you to come 
through those flames.” If it had not been 
for what Jim Morris did, Thomas Bishop 
might not be alive. If it had not been for 
what Brian Gill did, his sister would not be 
alive. 

As I look at these two young heroes, all I 
can think is how proud we are of you. And 
we're thankful for you. 

I want to say to our audience, these are 
America’s children. And look at what kind 
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of people they are. The actions of these 
young men reflect great strength of charac- 
ter. We can only wonder how, at such a 
tender age, they managed to develop it. 

I happen to think that it’s always hard to 
be young. The young are so vulnerable and 
often feel misunderstood. But the children 
and teenagers and young adults our society 
has produced the last 20 years or so seem in 
some ways to have had it harder than many 
of us older folks did. We grew up in a dif- 
ferent America—an America of small towns 
and big families; an America where genera- 
tions lived together and lines of authority, 
both within the home and outside it, were 
clear. We did not, for whatever reasons, 
question the premises of life so much. It 
seemed a more secure age. 

But the world is changing. And the facts 
of our life have changed. Throughout our 
history we've relied on the family as the 
principal institution for transmitting values. 
But these days the American family is very 
different from what it was. Many families 
are headed by a single parent. Families are 
smaller, not only with fewer children but 
with fewer generations living together. The 
extended family is increasingly a thing of 
the past, and so is the old tradition of gen- 
eration after generation living in the same 
town and the same house. 

We're a country on the move. We’re wed 
to mobility, and the ties that bind us seem 
looser. We watch a lot of television, seeking 
continuity and reassurance in the regular 
and predictable appearance of our favorite 
TV stars and programs. They visit us—as if 
they were a friend or relative coming by for 
the evening. TV is increasingly becoming 
the American neighbor. And the fact that it 
serves that function reflects what it is that 
we're missing. 

The point I’m making is that we're an 
America of changing institutions and chang- 
ing traditions. And change can be difficult, 
especially for young people. 

In the sixties, the first generation to com- 
pletely feel the assault of modern life 
almost came apart. Our youth seemed dis- 
oriented. But now in the eighties, when 
some would have thought that things would 
be worse, they seem better. The young 
people of today are so solid, so alive to the 
good things in life, the deepest pleasure. 
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They seem to care about the things worth 
caring about. 

The polls show they’re intensely patriotic. 
And they’re very interested in home, 
career, and family—all of the things that go 
into creating what we call society. 

You saw the Olympic athletes a few 
weeks ago—teenagers, many of them. You 
saw that they had faith in themselves; faith 
that great effort will be rewarded, that 
trying to improve your talents is worth it. 
You saw the love of country that they dis- 
played with a shining lack of self-conscious- 
ness. 

Somehow amidst all this change, all this 
movement, our young people have held on. 
What we’re seeing, I think, is a reapprecia- 
tion of our sense of national roots; a reap- 
preciation of the traditions and values our 
country lived by; a reappreciation of the 
things that give us a sense of continuity, a 
sense that there is a purpose to life. And 
many of our young people seem to be doing 
it on their own, as if they’re personally re- 
discovering these things and making them 
new again. 

I'm not talking about nostalgia for the 
past, but refinding what worked about the 
past and bringing it into the present and 
the future. Refinding our bearings, forging 
a sense of continuity where it doesn’t exist 
outwardly in the facts of our lives, we have 
to recreate connections—connections with 
our family, between the family and the 
community. We need guideposts to help us 
find the way. And all this will evolve as we 
bring the best along with us. 

People wonder why there’s such a feeling 
of hope these days, and they come up with 
reasons—oh, the stock market’s up, inflation 
is down. That’s only a part of it. I think 
we're feeling hope again, because we’re 
taking old values and making them new 
again. And by giving them new life, they’re 
giving us new life. 

These two young heroes that we see here 
today reflect the achievements and heroism 
of a shining new generation. But as we 
honor them it’s good for us to think of the 
quiet heroes of that generation—the chil- 
dren who are starting out with some of the 
odds against them, the quiet heroes who 
haven’t had a chance to develop their po- 
tential and show us their greatness. 
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Think of a child who’s in a foster home. 
Many of them have special needs, and too 
many have a difficult time finding stable 
and loving permanent homes. Many have 
been abused in some way. Think of a child 
with drug problems—a child who, because 
of bad judgments or peer pressures, become 
a slave to a terrible addiction. Think of a 
young person with a drinking problem en- 
slaved in the same way and needing our 
concern. Think of a young person in high 
school who, for a whole combination of rea- 
sons, decides to drop out and end his or her 
education forever. Usually we say that child 
failed to continue. Sometimes I wonder if it 
isn’t also true that we failed and our schools 
failed that child. 

So many of these young people with 
things going against them early on are quiet 
heroes trying to do their best. I believe we 
must challenge ourselves, personally, to 
help them personally; to show them our 
support and affection and to show them we 
care—asking today that all of us commit 
ourselves to those silent heroes; that togeth- 
er we accept a national challenge and see 
to it that children in foster care are given 
our special affection, that we make sure 
they’re in loving homes. 

We must make a greater effort to make 
our educational system so exciting and re- 
warding that young people don’t want to 
drop out. 

We must help those addicted to drugs 
and to alcohol by recognizing their prob- 
lem. 

Just today, however, it is Brian Gill and 
Jim Morris, who deserve our applause. Gen- 
tlemen, you represent the extraordinary 
courage of an extraordinary new genera- 
tion. You’re brave. You’re decent. And 
we're proud of you. It’s good to know that 
the future of our land will be in the hands 
of people like you. 

I would now like to present to Brian Gill 
and Jim Morris the Young American Medal 
for Bravery. 


[The President awarded them the medals.] 


Thank all of you very much, and God 
bless you. And I know you'd better get in 
the shade. [Laughter] Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Ostomy Awareness Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5231. August 28, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Ostomy is a type of surgery which allows 
for drainage when a person has lost the 
normal function of digestive or urinary sys- 
tems due to birth defects, disease, injury or 
other disorders. Nearly 1.5 million Ameri- 
cans have had ostomy surgery, and approxi- 
mately 125,000 new ostomates join their 
ranks each year. 

Ostomy was formerly referred to as “the 
secret surgery” because ostomates did not 
want others to know. Today, largely 
through the efforts of the United Ostomy 
Association, Americans needing this treat- 
ment are becoming more aware of the op- 
portunities for education, mutual aid, and 
support that are of such great benefit to 
them and to their families. Increased public 
understanding of ostomy will eventually 
help dispel the fear of those about to under- 
go this surgery as well as the fear that con- 
fronts their families. Both the Federal gov- 
ernment and the private sector are deeply 
committed to the proper care and advance- 
ment of knowledge about gastrointestinal 
diseases and public education about ostomy. 

To increase public acceptance of ostomy 
surgery and to emphasize the need for con- 
tinued educational efforts, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 587, has designated 
the month of August 1984 as “Ostomy 
Awareness Month” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim August 1984 as Ostomy 
Awareness Month, and I call upon all Amer- 
icans to observe this month with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of August, 
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in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., August 28, 1984] 


State Mining and Mineral Resources 
Research Institute Program Bill 





Statement on Signing H.R. 4214 Into Law. 
August 29, 1984 





I have today signed H.R. 4214, a bill to 
establish a State Mining and Mineral Re- 
sources Research Institute program, and for 
other purposes. 

As its title suggests, the bill would reau- 
thorize the Department of the Interior’s 
program for funding State mining and min- 
eral resources research institutes. In order 
to assist in the operation of this program, 
the bill also continues the Committee on 
Mining and Mineral Resources Research, 
which was originally established in 1977 
under the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act to advise the Secretary of the 
Interior on matters relating to mining and 
mineral resources research. H.R. 4214 
would require the Committee to assist in 
the determination of organizations eligible 
for funding under this act. 

I am concerned that since two of the cur- 
rent Committee’s members were appointed 
by private organizations, the requirement 
to assist in determining eligibility for Feder- 
al funds could raise fundamental constitu- 
tional questions. The Attorney General has 
advised me that this vesting of authority to 
assist in the determination of eligibility for 
Federal funds in a Committee that includes 
members appointed by private organiza- 
tions could constitute a violation of the Ap- 
pointments Clause, Article II, Sec. 2, cl. 2, 
unless the responsibilities of the Committee 
are given a careful narrowing construction. 
The Supreme Court has decided that all 
persons “exercising significant authority 
pursuant to the laws of the United States,” 
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must be appointed by the President. Buck- 
ley v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 126 (1976). For this 
reason, I am signing the bill based on my 
understanding that this Committee, which 
includes members appointed by private or- 
ganizations, would only perform advisory 
functions. 

The research goals which this bill seeks to 
further must be carried out consistent with 
the Constitution. Accordingly, I have direct- 
ed the Secretary of the Interior to seek the 
advice of the Attorney General in imple- 
menting this act to ensure that it does not 
transgress constitutional limitations. 

Finally, I must reiterate my concerns that 
the mineral institute program is no longer 
an appropriate use of Federal funds, given 
changes in the mineral industry since the 
program’s inception in 1977 that have re- 
duced the demand for technical personnel. 
My administration will continue to propose 
reductions in Federal funds for the pro- 
gram, in the belief that it should be funded 
primarily by State and private sources. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 4214 is Public Law 
98-409, approved August 29. 


Public Broadcasting Funding 
Legislation 





Message to the Senate Returning S. 2436 
Without Approval. August 29, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

Since the adjournment of the Congress 
has prevented my return of S. 2436 within 
the meaning of Article I, section 7, clause 2 
of the Constitution, my withholding of ap- 
proval from the bill precludes its becoming 
a law. Notwithstanding what I believe to be 
my constitutional power regarding the use 
of the “pocket veto” during an adjourn- 
ment of Congress, however, I am sending S. 
2436 to the Senate with my objections, con- 
sistent with the Court of Appeals decision 
in Kennedy v. Sampson, 511 F.2d 430 (D.C. 
Cir. 1974). 

Public broadcasting constitutes an impor- 
tant national resource and contributes to 
the diversity of news, information, and en- 
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tertainment choices available to the Ameri- 
can public. Under S. 2436, however, Feder- 
al funding for public broadcasting would be 
increased by too much too fast. The Fiscal 
Year 1987 authorization of $238 million for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
represents a 49 percent increase over the 
already enacted funding level for 1986. 
Likewise, next year’s spending on new 
public broadcasting facilities grants would 
be authorized at $50 million or four times 
this year’s appropriation. 


When all of the demands on the Federal 
budget are taken into account, increases in 
spending on public broadcasting of the 
magnitude contemplated by this legislation 
cannot be justified. They are incomnatible 
with the clear and urgent need to reduce 
Federal spending. Moreover, this view is 
clearly shared by a large portion of the 
House of Representatives as indicated by 
the 176 votes in favor of the Oxley amend- 
ment to reduce the three-year authoriza- 
tions by 25 percent. 


In disapproving this bill, therefore, I urge 
the Congress to consider a revised bill pro- 


viding more reasonable and moderate in- 
creases for the Board for Public Broadcast- 
ing along the lines of the Oxley amend- 
ment. I also reiterate my strong opposition 
to the huge increases for public facilities 
grants contained in S. 2436 and the unjusti- 
fied expansion of this program to include 
repair and replacement of existing equip- 
ment. 


I must also stress that my firm insistence 
on scaling this bill back to more fiscally re- 
sponsible levels in no way jeopardizes the 
continued operations of public broadcasting 
stations across the Nation. Under the estab- 
lished funding mechanism, ample appro- 
priations have already been enacted into 
law for all of Fiscal Years 1985 and 1986. 
Funding for another 25 months is already 
guaranteed. 


Thus, the issue regarding S. 2436 is really 
one of long-range fiscal prudence. Given 
the magnitude of the deficit cuts that will 
be needed in the years ahead, I do not 
believe we can justify locking-in public 
broadcasting funding levels for 1987-1989 
that are so obviously excessive. To do so 
would be wholly inconsistent with our 


pledge to slow the growth of spending and 
reduce the size of the deficit. 
Accordingly, I am disapproving S. 2436. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
August 29, 1984. 


Goddard Space Flight Center 





Remarks to National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Employees at the Facility in 
Greenbelt, MD. August 30, 1984 





The President. Thank you, Jim Beggs. I’m 
a little self-conscious right now about arriv- 
ing in kind of an old-fashioned way—in a 
helicopter. And after what I’ve seen here, 
I’m even more self-conscious about the fact 
that I’m a captain of the horse cavalry. 
[Laughter] 

But I’m delighted to be with you today 
and to have this chance to say congratula- 
tions on this morning’s lift-off of the Discov- 
ery mission. I’m honored to meet all of you 
who are making this great adventure 
happen. You’ve sparked the dreams and 
imagination of the Nation—from the young- 
est boys and girls in classrooms across our 
country to individuals like myself who are 
approaching the outer limits of: their 
middle-age years. [Laughter] 

You go quietly about your work, far re- 
moved from the glare and the gloss and the 
glitter of public spotlights. But what you do 
is important. You’re expanding our wealth 
of knowledge, and with that knowledge, 
you're fueling a mighty tide of progress, 
carrying the hope of an optimistic future 
for people here and everywhere. 

Yours is the work of a true revolution; not 
a revolution poisoned by hatred and vio- 
lence and the will to conquer, but one 
that’s rising from the deepest yearnings of 
the human spirit that challenge the limits of 
knowledge and to put the power of discov- 
ery at the service of our most noble and 
generous impulses for decency, progress, 
and, yes, for peace. 

Today, on behalf of a grateful nation, I 
salute you and your colleagues in private 
enterprise and the academic world. You're 
the heroes of high-tech; the pulse of Ameri- 
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ca’s technological power; the champions of 
a confident people whose faith and courage 
are pushing America up and out to a world 
of wonders for us, our children, and our 
children’s children. 

The space age is barely a quarter of a 
century old, but already we have taken 
giant steps for all mankind. And our 
progress is a tribute to American teamwork 
and excellence. We can be proud that we’re 
first, we’re the best; and we are so because 
we're free. 

There’s nothing that the United States of 
America cannot accomplish, if the doubting 
Thomases would just stand aside and get 
out of our way. In a single generation, 
we've freed ourselves from the bounds of 
Earth; we’ve set our footprints on the sur- 
face of the Moon; we’ve used our instru- 
ments to explore space, the Sun, and our 
sister planets; and our space shuttle pro- 
vides the first reusable space transportation 
system for research, commercialization of 
space, and scientific exploration. 

Meeting these great challenges has given 
us benefits far more valuable than our origi- 
nal investments. It has proven wrong those 
dreary souls who lacked the vision to sup- 
port your efforts. With their pessimism, 
America could never have gotten off the 
ground. And with your space shuttle, we 
have again and again. And I’m convinced 
your success confirms a vision that we 
share: an America unafraid, reaching into 
space with courage and leadership, will be 
an America unsurpassed. We have it within 
our power to create a bounty of new jobs, 
technologies, and medical breakthroughs 
surpassing anything we’ve ever dreamed 
before or imagined. 

We already benefit daily from a modern 
revolution in worldwide communications. 
We can communicate with each other at a 
moment’s notice, virtually anywhere on the 
globe. We can anticipate tomorrow’s weath- 
er and prepare for it. Our space shuttle 
system provides access to space for science, 
technology, communications, and national 
security. 

Only a few weeks ago, we watched the 
Olympics on television, sharing excitement 
with people all over the world. I can re- 
member—and believe me it doesn’t seem 
long ago—when we lived in the horse-and- 
buggy days of television. We couldn’t see a 
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breaking event on the other side of the 
world until the film was shipped here. But, 
today, thanks to your research and develop- 
ment work, we have modern communica- 
tions satellites beaming crystal-clear tele- 
casts worldwide. 

Another quiet revolution in technology 
has also been driven, in part, by the rigors 
of our space program. New materials from 
plentiful natural resources like carbon and 
silicon are taking the place of expensive 
metals in virtually all manufactured prod- 
ucts. Our automobile engineers in Detroit 
are using lightweight, super-strong, plastic- 
like materials to reduce the weight of 
modern cars—and consumers are getting 
the benefits in the form of more miles to 
the gallon. 

Computers using microchips are constant- 
ly redefining our world as they become 
smaller, more powerful, and less expensive. 
Those chips are the heart of inexpensive 
electronic calculators now commonplace in 
the workplace, community, and classroom. 

Sometimes these technological changes 
take place so gracefully over time that we 
hardly notice them. Today our children 
have access to more computer power than 
most professional scientists and engineers 
had in their laboratories at the beginning of 
the space age. 

Dr. Robert Jastrow, Chairman of the First 
NASA Lunar Exploration Committee, pre- 
dicted nearly 2 years ago that the computer 
industry would double in size by 1986, be- 
coming America’s biggest business. Already, 
tens of thousands of practical applications of 
space and aeronautical technology are 
touching our lives. I’ve just seen an exhibit 
here with a vast array of new products from 
lifesaving vests for firemen to sophisticated 
aerial-scanning techniques to locate and 
identify everything from schools of fish to 
mineral deposits to healthy timberland. 

In medicine we’re seeing the vision of 
technology with a human face with one mi- 
raculous breakthrough after another. The 
procedure called CAT scanning uses a com- 
puter to compile a clear picture from x rays 
taken at different angles, often permitting 
patients to avoid the risks and discomforts 
of surgery. CAT scanning has come a life- 
saver in detecting diseases of the brain and 
other vital organs. 
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The pioneer field of computer-controlled 
walking has given hope to thousands of par- 
alyzed Americans that, someday, they may 
walk again. 

The widespread use of sound waves 
allows doctors to avoid potentially harmful 
use of x rays. Using sound waves to monitor 
the progress of babies inside the womb per- 
mits earlier diagnosis of problems, a safer 
pregnancy and delivery for the mother, and 
better health for the baby. 

HTS, for Human Tissue Stimulator, sends 
electrical impulses through wire leads to 
targeted nerve centers or particular areas of 
the brain, providing relief from pain and 
stopping unwanted involuntary motion. I’m 
happy to point out that HTS was sponsored 
by the Goddard Space Center. 

I’ve also been shown a hand-held x-ray 
machine and the Programmable Implanta- 
ble Medication System, called PIMS, that 
administers medication automatically ‘within 
the body. 

It would be difficult to put a pricetag on 
the value of these human benefits. Even 
more dazzling opportunities lie ahead, if 
only we have the faith and courage to keep 
pushing on. Each technological ‘break- 
through enables us to work from a néw and 
higher plateau. It opens the door to great 
leaps in productivity which would have 
been considered unthinkable only a few 
decades ago. 

Permit me to suggest that the fraternity 
of pessimists, who today insist strong 
growth will ignite high inflation, are looking 
at abstract statistics, theories, and models, 
not the reality of a changing world. They 
do not see that as we acquire more and 
more knowledge from new technologies, 
we no longer move forward in inches or 
feet; we begin to leap forward. 

Working the zero-gravity environment of 
space, we can manufacture in just 1 
month’s time lifesaving medicines that it 
would take 30 years to manufacture on 
Earth. And we can manufacture crystals of 
exceptional purity that may enable us to 
produce super-computers and make even 
greater breakthroughs in productivity. 

Our vision is not an impossible dream; it’s 
a waking dream. As Americans, let us culti- 
vate the art of seeing things invisible. Only 
by challenging the limits of growth will we 
have the strength and knowledge to make 


America a rocket of hope shooting to the 
stars. 

High technology is born from capital, and 
more capital will require continued incen- 
tives for risktaking and investment, not tax 
increases, which would stifle growth. We 
support high-tech, not high taxes. The Fed- 
eral Government must constantly endeavor 
to strengthen the private economy, while 
supporting research and development, par- 
ticularly in universities, to train tomorrow’s 
industrial and academic scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Our agenda for excellence in education at 
the elementary and secondary school level 
is also crucial, so students, like those I met 
at Jefferson Junior High School on Monday, 
can acquire the knowledge to enter univer- 
sities and, one day, step into these vital po- 
sitions of leadership and responsibility. 

Between 1981 and 1985, Federal invest- 
ment in basic research will have increased 
by almost 30 percent in real terms. And we 
will carry forward that strong commitment 
into the future. We will also continue our 
support of tax credits for industrial R&D 
expenses, and we'll strive to lessen concerns 
that cooperative R&D between companies 
may violate antitrust statutes. 

With the power of economic growth and 
the courage and determination of a free 
people, we can keep our number-one chal- 
lenge in space—to develop a permanently 
manned space station, and do it within a 
decade. From that space station, we can 
carry out the kind of work in medicines and 
crystals I mentioned a moment ago; we can 
conduct new research, explore the distant 
planets, and, at the same time, unlock the 
vast potential for commerce in space by 
easing tax laws and regulations which dis- 
criminate against commercial ventures. And 
we'll be doing all these things for the sake 
of a more peaceful and prosperous world. 

America has always been greatest when 
we dared to be great. We will be leaders in 
space, because the American people would 
rather reach for the stars than reach for 
excuses why we shouldn’t. And as American 
technology transforms the great black night 
of space into a bright new world of oppor- 
tunities, we can use that knowledge to 
create a new American opportunity society 
here at home. We can ensure every person 
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has not only an equal chance but a much 
greater chance to pursue the American 
dream. 

To do this, we must maintain and in- 
crease our older industries’ ability to com- 
pete in the world, stimulate creation of sun- 
rise industries, and meet the challenge of 
ensuring American leadership and prosperi- 
ty into the 21st century. Call me an opti- 
mist, but I’m convinced that if we do 
accept this challenge, if we maximize incen- 
tives, invest fully in the new technologies, 
and strive for the great breakthroughs in 
productivity, then, yes, we can outproduce, 
outcompete, and outsell the pants off any- 
body, anywhere in the world. 

We can build an America that offers pro- 
ductive, secure job opportunities for all our 
fellow citizens, from assemblyline workers 
to research scientists in new industries such 
as biotechnology, robotics, and information 
processing. 

We can meet our goal of assuring ade- 
quate supplies of affordable energy so that 
never again will the American people be 
held hostage by a foreign cartel. 

We can apply new agricultural technol- 
ogies to preserve our soil and environment, 
and dramatically enhance productivity 
through improvements in crop yields and 
resistance to disease and harsh environ- 
ments. We can enhance our world leader- 
ship in agricultural production and in nutri- 
tional assistance to millions who look to 
America for hope and for help. 

If we’re to keep our economy healthy 
and strong, we need to stay healthy and 
strong ourselves. Our success will depend 
on each person’s willingness to adopt 
healthy habits, our collective ability to im- 
prove an already effective health care 
system, and our continued research and pio- 
neer work in the kinds of medical technol- 
ogies you're developing right here. Before 
this decade is out, our administration is 
committed to reducing significantly the 
death rate for all age groups and to ensur- 
ing older Americans can live healthier, 
longer, and more productive lives. We can, 
and we must. 

The dream of America is much more 
than who we are or what we do. It is, above 
all, what we will be. We must always be the 
new world; the world of discovery, the 
world that reveres the great truths of its 
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past, but that looks forward with unending 
faith to the promise of the future. In my 
heart, I know we have that faith. The 
dream lives on. America will remain fu- 
ture’s child, the golden hope for all man- 
kind. 

Thank you for welcoming me today. And 
thank you for all you do, and thank you for 
your courage to dream great dreams. God 
bless you all. 

Mr. Beggs. Mr. President, if we may offer 
and present to you a small token of our 
appreciation for your coming here today. As 
you know, on the last shuttle mission, we 
went up and repaired a satellite. And that 
satellite—the Solar Maximum Mission Satel- 
lite—was developed here at Goddard, and 
indeed, the repairs were designed and de- 
veloped here at Goddard. And they were 
installed with cooperation with the Houston 
Mission Control and the Houston astronauts, 
of course. It was a very successful mission, 
and we now have another very valuable 
scientific satellite working again for several 
years. 

This model is a glass-blown model of that, 
showing the astronaut on his way out. And 
we hope that it will remind you many 
times, both of the visit to Goddard, as well 
as the strong support that you have given to 
this program and which we very much ap- 
preciate. And the encouragement which 
you continue to offer—we thank you for 
that very much. 

Since the model is fragile, we'll deliver it 
to the Oval Office. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you—thank you very much. 

Mr. Beggs. What do you do up there 
without a horse? [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you all very much. 
And now, as a little girl told me in a letter a 
few years ago—I’ll get back to the office 
and go to work. [Laughter] 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:31 a.m. in 
the Center’s Building 10. Prior to his re- 
marks, he was given a tour of displays of 
space program work by James M. Beggs, 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and Noel Hin- 
ners, Director of the Goddard Space Flight 
Center. 
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Federal Civilian Pay Increases 





Message to the Congress Transmitting an 
Alternative Plan. August 30, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the Federal Pay Comparability Act 
of 1970, the President is required to make a 
decision each year on what, if any, pay ad- 
justment should be provided for Federal 
employees under the General Schedule and 
the related statutory pay systems. 

My pay advisors have reported to me that 
an increase in pay rates averaging 18.3 per- 
cent, to be effective in October 1984, 
would be required under existing proce- 
dures to raise Federal pay rates to compara- 
bility with private sector pay rates for the 
same levels of work. However, the law also 
empowers me to prepare and transmit to 
Congress an alternative plan for the pay 
adjustment if I consider such an alternative 
plan appropriate because of “national emer- 
gency or economic conditions affecting the 
general welfare.” 

Accordingly, after reviewing the reports 
of my Pay Agent and the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Federal Pay, and after considering 
the adverse effect that an 18.3 percent in- 
crease in Federal pay rates might have on 
our continuing national economic recovery, 
I have determined that economic condi- 
tions affecting the general welfare require 
the following alternative plan for this pay 
adjustment: 

In accordance with section 5305(c)(1) of 
title 5, United States Code, the pay rates 
of the General Schedule and the related 
statutory pay schedules shall be increased 
by an overall percentage of 3.5 percent 
for each schedule, with such increase to 
become effective on the first day of the 
first applicable pay period beginning on 
or after January 1, 1985. 

Accompanying this report and made a 
part hereof are the pay schedules that will 
result from this alternative plan, including, 
as required by section 5382(c) of title 5, 
United States Code, the rates of basic pay 
for the Senior Executive Service. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 30, 1984. 


Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1985 





Statement on Signing H.R. 5712 Into Law. 
August 30, 1984 





Today I am signing into law H.R. 5712, a 
bill to provide appropriations in 1985 for 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and related agencies. 

I am grateful for the successful efforts of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in keeping the total level of spending 
in this bill at an acceptable level. 

I am, however, concerned about section 
510 of the bill, which is intended to prohib- 
it the Federal Trade Commission from 
spending appropriated funds to enforce cer- 
tain provisions of the substantive antitrust 
laws. First, this provision raises questions 
pertaining to the separation of powers 
among the branches of government, be- 
cause it seeks to permit unwarranted intru- 
sion by Congress into pending law enforce- 
ment proceedings brought by an adminis- 
trative agency. Second, by including a rider 
on an appropriations bill rather than by 
amending substantive law, Congress has at- 
tempted to prevent the Federal Trade 
Commission from carrying out the constitu- 
tional duty of executing the substantive 
antitrust laws. I am hopeful that, at the ear- 
liest possible date, appropriate legislative 
action will be taken to amend existing sub- 
stantive law so as to specify the intention of 
Congress regarding the Federal Trade 
Commission’s authority under the antitrust 
laws. 

I am also concerned about the bill’s provi- 
sion relating to the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion which purports to mandate continued 
funding for current grantees of the Corpo- 
ration at essentially the same level of fund- 
ing as in fiscal year 1984, unless action is 
taken prior to January 1, 1985, by Directors 
of the Corporation who have been con- 
firmed by the Senate. To the extent that 
this provision may be intended to disable 
persons appointed under the Constitution’s 
provision governing Presidential appoint- 
ments during congressional recesses from 
performing functions that directors con- 
firmed by the Senate are authorized to per- 
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form, it raises troubling constitutional issues 
with respect to my recess appointments 
power. At my request, the Attorney Gener- 
al is looking into the question whether this 
provision can, consistent with the Constitu- 
tion, effect this intent. 

In this regard, I urge the Senate to avoid 
any constitutional issues by acting promptly 
on the confirmation of the Board members 
I have nominated, who have been the sub- 
ject of extensive hearings and action by the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 5712 is Public Law 
98-411, approved August 30. 


Sapo Trade and Export Policy 
i 





Statement on Signing H_J. Res. 600 Into 
Law. August 30, 1984 





I have today signed HJ. Res. 600, the 
agricultural trade and export policy com- 
mission act. 

HJ. Res. 600 would establish a National 
Commission on Agricultural Trade and 
Export Policy to conduct studies of agricul- 
tural trade and export policies, programs, 
and practices of the United States, and to 
make recommendations to the President 
and Congress. 

The congressional sponsors of this legisla- 
tion see the Commission’s work as provid- 
ing recommendations for the agriculture 
community, the administration, and the 
Congress to consider as they work together 
in developing the 1985 farm bill. I expect 
the 1985 farm bill to be an historic water- 
shed in laying the groundwork for assuring 
the continuation of a prosperous and pro- 
ductive agricultural economy. While I am 
not convinced that we need yet another 
commission to study agricultural policy, I 
hope the Commission will constructively 
join the debate on the future direction of 
American agriculture, including that of agri- 
cultural trade and exports. 

Numerous other groups, including the 
President’s Export Council, official industry 
advisory groups, and the President’s Work- 
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ing Group on Future Food and Agriculture 
Policy, are also examining the many issues 
that can affect the future course of Ameri- 
can agriculture. We hope that the free ex- 
change and critical review of all such views 
will lead to the development of farm legis- 
lation that sets a sound course for agricul- 
tural policy. 

In signing H.J. Res. 600, however, I must 
express my concern about the membership 
of the Commission. Under this resolution 
the Commission is to be composed of 3 offi- 
cers from the executive branch, who serve 
in a nonvoting capacity, and 32 members 
who are either selected by, or are Members 
of, Congress. Although the Commission 
would appear to serve primarily legislative 
functions, this bill would place the Commis- 
sion partly within the executive branch. I 
believe that creation of such a commission, 
which is neither clearly within the execu- 
tive branch, nor clearly within the legisla- 
tive branch, tends to blur the functional 
distinction between the governmental 
branches that is fundamental to the concept 
of separation of powers. It would be more 
appropriate for the Commission to be com- 
posed either entirely of members selected 
by the legislative branch, if it is to serve 
primarily legislative functions, or entirely of 
members appointed by the President, if it is 
to serve the executive branch. 

Moreover, I do not consider it advisable 
to have the Secretary of Agriculture or any 
other executive branch official receive pri- 
vate donations to assist the Commission. 
The Department of Agriculture will pro- 
vide such staff resources as are needed from 
existing resources and make use of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds as author- 
ized to cover travel expenses, per diem, 
and other expenses as needed. 


Note: As enacted, H.J. Res. 600 is Public Law 
98-412, approved August 30. 


Catholic Golden Age Association 





Remarks to Chapter Presidents of the 


Association. August 31, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much, 
and it’s a joy to have all of you here. It’s 
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very kind of you to understand the schedul- 
ing demands of a few weeks ago and to 
come back again and give me the chance to 
meet with you. 


I was thinking of how I was going to 
begin my remarks here. I started thinking 
about my feelings on age, and they can be 
summed up by this greeting: “Hi, kids.” 
[Laughter] 

Age is a state of mind; it’s an attitude. 
The distinguished philosopher, Dr. Satchel 
Page, who also played a little baseball, once 
summed this up with a question. He said, 
“How old would you be if you didn’t know 
how old you was?” [Laughter] Well, now, 
you think about that. I’ve already made my 
decision. I’ve been 39 for the last 34 years. 
[Laughter] 


But I want to personally say hello to some 
remarkable people here on your board of 
directors. There’s Margaret Mealey, whose 
work I’ve known of for some time. She’s 
been honored by five former Presidents for 
her work with many organizations, includ- 
ing the USO and the National Council of 
Catholic Women. She is president of the 
Catholic Golden Age Association. She is a 
marvel, and we’re proud to have her here 
today. 


And Bishop Thomas Dolinay, of my home 
State of California, and we’re very happy to 
have him here. He tends a small and 
humble flock in a wee little parish that ex- 
tends from southern California to Alaska— 
[laughter|—so he thought coming all the 
way to Washington was just a little Sunday 
outing. [Laughter] 


And I want to recognize, also, Tom 
Hinton, whose marvelous work through the 
years has made him known to and respect- 
ed by every bishop and just about every 
priest in the United States. 


And I want to mention, even though she 
couldn’t be here, Sister Bernadette de 
Lourdes. All of you know her work. She’s 
one of the reasons that some writers who 
muse on humanity conclude that there are 
saints among us. 


Now, there are a number of things I want 
to talk about today, and I’m going to get to 
it. But since we'll be talking about Federal 
programs that have had some problems, I 


want to tell you a story that I heard about 
how such problems can happen anywhere. 

Please don’t think me irreligious, but the 
story goes that one day Saint Peter was hap- 
pily walking around near the Pearly Gates, 
and he heard a funny little sound and saw a 
lot of little things scurrying about and real- 
ized that heaven had a new delegation of 
mice. And he leaned down and talked to 
them, and he said, “How do you like it up 
here?” And they said, “Well, the accommo- 
dations are superb.” But they had a com- 
plaint. They said heaven is so large, their 
legs were so short, that it was hard for them 
to get around and see everything. So, Saint 
Peter ordered that they all be given roller 
skates. And they put them on, and the next 
day they were darting all over, having a 
heck of a time there. And a week later, St. 
Peter went for his stroll—and no mice. He 
looked around, and he couldn’t find them. 
And all of a sudden he came upon a fat and 
happy old cat that was sleeping in the 
corner. And he said, “Well, cat, how are 
you doing? How do you like heaven?” And 
the cat said, “It’s paradise. It’s clean, it’s 
quiet, the weather’s nice, and those meals 
on wheels—delicious.” [Laughter] 

But, seriously, I think I have a sense of 
what concerns you and what your concerns 
are and what the realities are for older 
people in America. Those 85 and older are 
almost the fastest growing segment of our 
population. Back in 1920, the percentage of 
our population aged 65 or older was less 
than 5 percent. Now it’s more than twice 
that, and growing. So things are getting 
better. And as the baby boom generation 
gets older—and some of them are entering 
their forties—the senior citizens of our 
country will be a huge group, and their 
interests will continue to be a matter of 
great concern to our society. 

There are some problems I’m going to 
talk about that touch on your concerns. 
They’re important public programs, but 
they’ve had their share of problems. 

First, there is social security. No Ameri- 
can need fear for the integrity and future of 
the social security system. As a result of the 
recommendations of our bipartisan commis- 
sion which were enacted by the Congress, 
we rescued social security from imminent 
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bankruptcy and assured its good health well 
into the next century. 

We've also proposed something that will 
benefit the millions of people who depend 
so much on social security now. Under 
present law, as you know, social security 
beneficiaries would receive no cost of living 
increase next January if the cost of living 
adjustment is below 3 percent. Well, given 
the progress that we’ve made in fighting 
inflation, that could be a real possibility. But 
we should and we can give social security 
recipients the full cost of living increase in 
a timely manner, because there has been a 
delay in their receiving a social security in- 
crease that was due and that was a part of 
our settlement to make social security fiscal- 
ly responsible. So I have asked the Con- 
gress, to amend the law to assure that this is 
done, and that in January, 3 percent or no 3 
percent, there will be such a cost of living 
adjustment. 

Second is medicare. All our actions have 
been aimed at making it stronger and assur- 
ing its continuation. Millions of Americans 
depend on the medicare program to help 
meet their health care costs, and while it’s 
not in the same immediate trouble that 
social security was, we must ensure the long 
term solvency of the medicare program. 
And I’m confident that we can find the 
right solutions in a bipartisan manner, just 
as we did with social security. 

We've already taken the first step by es- 
tablishing a new method of paying hospitals 
under the medicare program. Ever since 
medicare was established in the mid-1960’s, 
hospitals were paid pretty much whatever 
they spent. Giving hospitals a blank check 
resulted in costs that were rising out of con- 
trol. Now, under a new program, hospitals 
are paid set rates, and if the hospital can 
provide care for less, they get to keep the 
savings. Now this has successfully reduced 
cost increases while ensuring that the qual- 
ity of the hospital care stays high. We’re 
monitoring this new prospective pay system 
closely to continue to assure that quality is 
preserved while health cost inflation contin- 
ues to go down. 

Third—doctors, and the high cost of med- 
ical care. It’s terribly tough when you're 
tight on funds and get sick. It’s tough when 
you're not tight on funds, but you have an 
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ongoing ailment and you're hit with a lot of 
bills. 

Now, this past July, we established a 15- 
month freeze on doctors’ charges to medi- 
care patients. And believe me, we're trying 
both to control costs for older Americans 
and the Government. And we're doing 
everything we can to try to ensure that 
medical care will be both available and af- 
fordable for all the senior citizens in our 
country. 

There’s a whole host of other related 
issues that have to do with the quality of 
life for older Americans—crime for one. 
Our administration is making extra efforts 
to help local law enforcement help those 
agencies combat street crime as a great na- 
tional menace. In the past 2 years, we have 
actually seen a drop in the overall national 
crime rate. In fact, for 3 years in a row, 
there has been a drop, and that’s the first 
time this has ever happened in our history. 
And I assure you that we intend to continue 
our efforts in a second administration. 

We believe, as you do, that decent people 
have the right to walk the streets at night 
or take a stroll through a park. We’re a 
little tired of the fact that, with all the locks 
on our doors and such, it’s the law-abiding 
part of our society that is really locked up. 
We're tired of it, as you are, and we're 
trying to do something about it. 

We live in a time of great challenges. 
That doesn’t worry me, because all of us 
have seen again and again that America is 
very good at meeting challenges. One of 
the great challenges of our time is to im- 
prove the quality of life for all Americans, 
and especially our older citizens. The folks 
who've paid their dues, who kept the world 
going during the tough years of the thirties 
and the Depression, and the forties and the 
war, and the fifties and sixties and seven- 
ties, and beyond—all of you have earned 
the right to sit back and take it easy and let 
the world take care of itself. But you don’t. 
You’re in there swinging. You’re contribut- 
ing to things that no one else could. You’re 
our most valuable asset, and I’m proud to 
be one of you. I’m proud we're still in their 
slugging together. 

We have every right to be proud of our 
generation. You know, there are only a few 
generations in all of history that have ever 
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had to preside over a great transition 
period, and ours was one of those. We’ve 
lived through four wars and a Great De- 
pression that toppled governments and 
brought misery such as younger generations 
have never seen. 

We’re one of those rare generations, as I 
say, that saw in a lifetime—in our lifetime— 
a great transition. Our young people today 
are going to see astounding things, but 
they'll never see quite the great change 
that we saw. We literally went from the 
horse and buggy to walking on the Moon. 

Back in those riotous days of the sixties, 
when I was a Governor out in California, a 
group of students from our University of 
California campuses demanded a meeting 
with me. And they kind of had a chip on 
their shoulder, but I was pleased to meet 
with them, because in those days if I went 
near a campus I could start a riot. And their 
spokesman—when they came in, they 


slouched in, in the usual uniform of that 
day—and their spokesman, resplendent in 
tee-shirt and barefoot, he opened by telling 


me it was impossible for me to understand 
them. He said, “Your generation doesn’t un- 
derstand its own sons and daughters.” 

And I—I tried to pass it off—I said, “Well, 
we know more about being young than we 
do about being old.” [Laughter] And he 
said, “No, I’m serious.” He said, “You didn’t 
grow up in a world of instant electronics, of 
computers figuring out problems that once 
took months and even years. You didn’t 
have nuclear power and jet travei and jour- 
neys out into space”—and so-forth. 

Well, you know, usually in a thing of that 
kind, you don’t think of the answer until 
the whole meeting is over and you’re home. 
But he talked just long enough for the Lord 
to bless me with the answer, and when he 
paused for breath, I said, “You’re right. Our 
generation didn’t have those things when 
we were your age. We invented them.” It 
sure did change the tone of the discussion. 
[Laughter] 

Well, all of us care about older Americans 
and their financial security—and I could say 
“ours” instead of theirs. We see the younger 
people growing up these days, and they'll 
be living in a world we can’t even envision. 
And we care about those young people, and 
we care about our country and its future. 


And that’s why I’m asking that we go 
forward to meet a challenge together. To 
build a future—or a world, in which the 
future generations of America can be free 
from fears about economic security, free 
from fears that when they’re old they’li be 
superfluous people, free from fears that 
they won’t have a place in the work force if 
they want one, that they'll be lonely or that 
they'll be forgotten. We have to ensure that 
the aged get the respect they deserve, that 
they have opportunities to express their 
creativity, that there are challenges for all 
of us. 

And I ask all of you, particularly, to bring 
your wisdom and your experience and your 
creativity to those questions, so that togeth- 
er we can help those young ones on their 
way up. Remember, Cicero said, “If it 
wasn’t for the elderly correcting the mis- 
takes of the young, there would be no 
state.” 

And now, thank you. It’s an honor to 
meet with you here today, and God bless 
you all. 

Miss Mealey. Mr. President, on August 
15th of this year we met at the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception on the feast of 
Our Lady of the Assumption, to whom 
Catholic Golden Age is dedicated, to par- 
ticipate with thousands of our members in a 
eucharistic celebration to light symbolic 
candles and to pray for peace. This ceremo- 
ny was duplicated throughout the country 
by thousands of members and their friends, 
from Alaska to Florida, from New York to 
California. 

We know, Mr. President, it was not possi- 
ble for you to be with us on that occasion. 
But we did want you to have a copy of the 
prayer which was led by Archbishop Pio 
Laghi and said by all those present. We 
know your dedication to peace is our dedi- 
cation to peace. So we take great pride in 
presenting this to you. 

And, Mr. Reagan, we pray that God will 
continue to bless you and Mrs. Reagan, and 
we thank you sincerely for receiving us 
today. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 
Now I'll get back to the office and go to 
work. [Laughter ] Well, thank you all very 
much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. The associa- 
tion is a national nonprofit organization 
for men and women over 50 years of age, 
and its purpose is to represent the interests 
of Catholic and non-Catholic senior citi- 
zens. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





August 26 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, MD. 


August 27 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Pennsylvania as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on or 
about August 3, which caused extensive 
property damage. 


August 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Anthony C.E. Quainton, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Kuwait, Brandon H. Grove, Jr., 
U.S. Ambassador to Zaire, and Leon J. 
Weil, U.S. Ambassador to Nepal, prior 
to their departure for their overseas 
posts. 


August 29 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Falilou Kane of Senegal, Gun- 
ther van Well of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Joseph Edsal Edmunds of St. 
Lucia, Donald Aloysius McLeod of Surin- 
ame, Ignatious Chukuemeka Olisemeka of 
Nigeria, and Maati Jorio of Morocco. 
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The President hosted a reception for 
members of the Reagan-Bush headquarters 
staff on the State Floor of the White House. 


August 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet Council on Legal Policy, to 
discuss administration efforts to reduce 
drug trafficking. 

The President sent a letter of condolence 
to the widow of Tommie Douglas Benefield, 
the test pilot who was killed in the crash of 
a B-1 bomber test flight in California on 
August 29. 


August 31 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Kathryn McDonald, widow of Repre- 
sentative Lawrence P. McDonald of 
Georgia, who was killed in the Soviet 
downing of Korean Air Lines flight 007 
on September 1, 1983. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released August 22 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Reagan-Bush welcoming 
rally in Dallas, TX 





Checklist—Continued 
Released August 23 


Advance text: 


Remarks at an ecumenical prayer breakfast 
in Dallas 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Republican National His- 
panic Assembly luncheon in Dallas 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the President’s and Vice Presi- 
dent’s Republican National Committee 
fundraising luncheon in Dallas 


Advance text: 
Remarks accepting the nomination of the 
Republican National Convention in Dallas 


Released August 24 


Advance text: 

Remarks to members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the Reagan-Bush 
campaign staff in Dallas 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the 85th national convention of 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago, 
IL 


Statement: 

Response to former Vice President Walter 
F. Mondale’s request for six debates during 
the 1984 Presidential campaign—by James 
A. Baker III, Assistant to the President and 
Chief of Staff 


Released August 25 


Announcement: 
Establishment of Emergency Board No. 204 
to investigate a railroad labor dispute 


Released August 27 


Statement: 

Figures for productivity and costs in the 
business sector for the second quarter—by 
Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President Larry Speakes 


Advance text: 


Remarks during a visit to Jefferson Junior 
High School 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released August 27—Continued 


Advance text: 


Remarks to winners of the Secondary 
School Recognition Program Awards 


Released August 28 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the presentation ceremony of 
the 1983 Young American Medals for Brav- 
ery 


Released August 29 


Statement: 


Index of leading economic indicator figures 
for July—by Mr. Speakes 


Released August 30 


Advance text: 


Remarks during a visit to Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, MD 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on administration efforts to 
reduce drug trafficking—by Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States William French 
Smith 


Released August 31 


Advance text: 


Remarks to chapter presidents of the 
Catholic Golden Age Association 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved August 27 


H.R. 5890 / Public Law 98-399 

An act to establish a commission to assist in 
the first observance of the Federal legal 
holiday honoring Martin Luther King, Jr. 


S. 1547 / Public Law 98-400 
An act to amend the conditions of a grant 
of certain lands to the town of Olathe, Colo- 
rado, and for other purposes. 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 27—Continued 


S. 2036 / Public Law 98-401 

An act to require the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to convey to the city of Brigham City, 
Utah, certain land and improvements in 
Box Elder County, Utah. 


Approved August 28 


H.R. 4596 / Public Law 98-402 

An act to amend section 1601(d) of Public 
Law 96-607 to permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire title in fee simple to 
McClintock House at 16 East Williams 
Street, Waterloo, New York. 


S. 2085 / Public Law 98-403 

An act to provide continuing authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for recovering 
costs associated with cotton classing services 
to producers and to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to invest funds derived from 
fees for certain voluntary grading and in- 
spection services. 


H.R. 1652 / Public Law 98-404 

The Reclamation Safety of Dams Act 
Amendments of 1984. 

H.R. 3787 / Public Law 98-405 

An act to amend the National Trails System 
Act by adding the California Trail to the 
study list, and for other purposes. 


H.R. 4707 / Public Law 98-406 
Arizona Wilderness Act of 1984. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 28—Continued 


H.R. 5604 / Public Law 98-407 


Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1985. 


S. 2201 / Public Law 98-408 
An act to convey certain lands to the Zuni 
Indian Tribe for religious purposes. 


Approved August 29 


H.R. 4214 / Public Law 98-409 

An act to establish a State Mining and Min- 
eral Resources Research Institute program, 
and for other purposes. 


HJ. Res. 452 / Public Law 98-410 

A joint resolution recognizing the important 
contributions of the arts to a complete edu- 
cation. 


Approved August 30 


H.R. 5712 / Public Law 98-411 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1985 


H.J. Res. 600 / Public Law 98-412 

An act to amend the Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981 to provide for the establish- 
ment of a commission to study and make 
recommendations concerning agriculture- 
related trade and export policies, programs, 
and practices of the United States. 
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